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WITH  THE  READER 

OBSIDIAN  CLIFF  is  a  solid  mountain  of  black  volcanic  glass  in 
the  wonderful  region  we  call  the  Yellowstone  Park,  but  called 
by  the  Indians  "The  Summit  of  the  World." 

At  the  base  of  this  mountain,  and  reflecting  the  black  cliff  in  its 
waters,  lies  Beaver  Lake,  where  the  beaver  folk  have  industriously 
tunneled  out  canals  and  built  dams  since  before  the  days  of  Ta-wish, 
the  duckling,  and  of  Way-ish-kee,  the  eldest  son. 

The  snows  of  many  winters  have  fallen  in  the  clime  where  the 
ancient  arrow  maker  sat  making  arrow  points  of  obsidian.  Ta-wish 
and  Way-ish-kee  have  long  been  gone.  But  white  strangers  with 
careful  fingers  gather  up  flakes  of  stone  which  fell  in  the  long  ago 
where  the  ancient  arrow  maker  plied  his  art,  and  in  the  wildness  of 
the  Park  we  sometimes  find  arrowpoints  of  obsidian  bearing  marks 
of  the  skill  of  their  maker.  We  hold  them  reverently,  and  they 
"sing"  to  us  their  "song  of  color,"  thrilling  us  strangely  with  stories 
of  a  mysterious  and  an  almost  forgotten  past. 

Like  lost  arrowheads,  found  lying  in  the  mosses  of  canons,  among 
the  grasses  of  the  meadows,  half-buried  in  the  lava  dust  of  wearing 
mountains,  are  the  stories  which  I  bring. 

I  have  gathered  them  from  the  Indians  themselves,  from  Indian 
'missionaries  and  teachers  and  agents,  from  early  settlers,  aged 
guides  and  trappers,  and  from  the  records  of  Indian  life,  legend,  and 
folklore  preserved  by  chroniclers  wiser  than  I. 

These  stories  are  bound  together  with  but  a  slender  thread,  like 
a  bit  of  bead  work  from  the  fingers  of  Ta-wish — the  little  maid 
of  long  age.  The  Author. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  March,  1914 


THE  INDIAN 

THE  Indian  character  is  often  misjudged  because  studied  from 
poor  specimens.  As  Americans  we  are  quick  to  resent 
criticisms  passed  upon  us  by  foreign  tourists  who  have  never  visited 
us  in  our  homes,  and  whose  impressions  of  us  have  been  gained  from 
chance  acquaintances  picked  up  at  hotels  and  in  public  conveyances. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  Indian  with  justice  we  must  not 
judge  him  by  the  hanger-on  about  the  edges  of  an  agency,  or  by  a 
lazy  fellow  who  lounges  all  day  in  a  gambling  room  of  a  frontier 
town.  To  get  at  the  real  Indian  we  have  to  go  back  into  the  wilder 
country  where  white  ways  have  not  penetrated.  There  we  find  him 
a  man  of  fine  physique,  a  stanch  friend,  and  a  faithful  pledge-keeper. 

Francis  E.  Leuppe. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Fascination,  weird  and  mysterious,  held  the  little  Indian  girl  upon  the  rocky  ledge 


LITTLE  TA-WISH 

INDIAN  LEGENDS    FROM    GEYSERLAND 


"WHAT   IS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  MOUNTAINS?" 

WITH    her    knees  on   a   cushion  of  moss,   Ta-wish 
leaned  out  over  her  big  looking-glass  and  braided 
bluebird  feathers  into  her  hair. 

"If  the  wind  didn't  shake  the  water  so,  I  could  see 
better,"  she  said. 


Her  looking-glass  was  a  lake,  crystal  clear,  set  among  hills 
11 
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he  Northern  Pacific  By. 


Tree  gnawed  by  a  beaver 


Ta-wish  was  a  little  Indian  girl,  and  her  looking-glass 
was  a  lake,  crystal  clear,  set  among  hills  and  rimmed 
with  moss  and  wild  grass  and  flowers  of  every  hue. 

An  industrious  Beaver  put  her  brown  head  up  through 
the  water,  and,  seeing  only  little  Ta-wish,  she  went  to 
her  task  of  sawing  down  a  pine  tree  to  build  into  the 
broken  dam. 

Ta-wish  settled  back  upon  her  heels  and  watched  the 
Beaver- woman  for  a  while;  then  her  gaze  wandered  on 
beyond  the  lake  and  the  Beaver-woman  to  mountains 
that  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  feet  among  pines 

12 
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but  their  heads  up  among  the  white  clouds  in  the  sky. 

"I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder  what  is  on  the  other  side 
of  all  the  mountains !"  said  Ta-wish  wistfully.  "Beaver- 
woman,  do  you  know  what  is  beyond  the  mountains?" 

The  Beaver- woman  was  too  busy  to  talk;  but  Ho-ma- 
ra — the  Owl — sat  blinking  on  an  overhanging  tree.  He 
was  always  ready  to  talk.  "  I  can  tell  you  what  is  beyond 
the  mountains,"  he  said. 

An  arrow  made  a  line  of  silver  through  the  air  and 
fell  at  the  side  of  Ta-wish. 

Ho-ma-ra  the  Owl  spread  his  broad  wings  and  went 
away.  The  Beaver-woman's  sleek  brown  head  slipped 
out  of  sight,  and  then  a  merry  laugh  echoed  over  the 
water  as  a  boy  sent  his  light  canoe  from  behind  the  screen- 
ing bushes. 

He  was  more  than  a  head  taller  than  little  Ta-wish, 
and  standing  on  the  very  rim  of  the  boat  he  balanced 
and  laughed  as  the  canoe  dipped  and  danced  at  the 
strokes  of  the  pole  he  carried.  Reaching  the  land,  the 
canoe  poked  its  sharp  nose  in  among  the  grasses  straight 
before  little  Ta-wish,  and  the  boy  leaped  upon  the  bank 
to  her  side. 

Ta-wish  frowned.  "You  drove  away  Ho-ma-ra  the 
Owl,"  she  said.  "He  was  just  going  to  tell  me  what  is 
beyond  the  mountains.  Go  where  I  will,  I  always  see 
mountains  and  mountains,  and  I  want  to  know  what  is 
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beyond  them.    Now  that  Ho-ma-ra  is  gone  I  know  not 
if  he  will  ever  come  back." 

"Ho-ma-ra  the  Owl  talks  too  much,"  said  the  boy. 
"No  one  can  believe  what  he  says.    Ho-ma-ra  took  bribes 

=3pp 


He  balanced  and  laughed  as  the  canoe  dipped 

once  when  he  was  trusted,  and  to  punish  him  his  sight 
in  the  daytime  was  taken  away.  If  you  want  to  know 
anything  you  had  better  not  ask  Ho-ma-ra  the  Owl." 

Ta-wish  picked  up  the  arrow  the  boy  had  sent  as  his 
messenger. 

"What  a  pretty  arrow!"  she  said.  "I  never  saw  one 
with  a  point  so  green." 

"I  gave  my  two  hiaqua1  for  it,"  the  boy  answered 
proudly. 

iSeashells  used  as  money  by  the  western  Indians. 
14 
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Ta-wish  turned  the  arrowpoint  in  the  sunlight  that 
its  green  fires  might  kindle  and  burn. 

"I'd  rather  wear  a  necklace  of  such  stones  than  the 
longest  strings  of  elks'  teeth,  or  even  of  hiaqua,"  she  said. 

"I'll  get  you  a  chain  of  them  some  day,"  said  the  boy 
confidently. 

"Where  will  you  find  them?"  Ta-wish  asked,  looking 
proudly  into  his  face. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "but  I  will  find  them." 

"Let  us  show  it  to  Mat-ah-tos-iks.  He  knows  all 
things,"  said  Ta-wish,  springing  to  her  feet.  "He  can 
tell  you  where  to  find  stones  that  wink  like  this  one 
and  that  are  green  as  the  waters." 
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THE  ARROW  MAKER  OF  OBSIDIAN  CLIFF 

A  MOUNTAIN,  steep  and  dark  and  almost  treeless, 
rises  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  Its  black  surface, 
seamed  and  cut  by  the  tools  of  time,  shows  glittering 
edges,  and  shining  fissures,  and  black  diamond  points 
that  flash  in  the  sunlight. 

This  is  Obsidian  Cliff. 

Nimble  as  squirrels,  the  girl  and  boy  scurried  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  by  a  winding  path  which  eyes  less 
trained  would  have  missed. 

A  soft  click,  click!  came  to  their  ears  as  they  neared 
a  sheltered,  sun-warmed  alcove  on  the  mountain  side  where 


Nimble  as  squirrels,  the  girl  and  boy  scurried  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
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sat  the  arrow  maker,  Mat-ah-tos-iks,  making  arrowpoints 
of  obsidian, — arrowpoints  that  were  sharp  and  shining, 
arrowpoints  shaped  for  swiftness  and  for  steady  flight. 


In  a  sheltered,  sun-warmed  alcove  on  the  mountain  side  sat  the  arrow  maker 

Famed  were  Mat-ah-tos-iks's  arrows  near  and  far. 
Hunters  came,  and  warriors  from  many  tribes,  to  buy  his 
arrows;  and  when  winter  drove  the  people  from  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  at  the  Summit  of  the  World,  every  hunter 
must  have  his  quiver  full  of  arrows  that  were  tipped  with 
points,  sharp  and  shining,  made  by  the  old  arrow  maker 
of  the  cliff. 

Ta-wish  slipped  like  a  little  shadow  to  a  rocky  seat 
upon  the  mountain  stair,  and  silently  watched  the  old  man 

2 
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at  his  work  as  with  almost  infinite  patience  and  skill  he 
literally  wore  away  the  flakes  of  brittle  stone. 

He  was  old,  and  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  brown  as 
a  piece  of  leather,  but  under  shaggy  brows  his  eyes  flashed 
with  the  fires  of  youth.  "The  snows  of  many  winters  have 
fallen  upon  me/'  he  said,  "but  they  have  not  conquered 
me."  And  when  he  rose  to  take  a  tool  from  the  ledge  of 
rock,  he  stood  as  straight  as  a  lodge-pole  pine.  The  tool 
he  took  was  a  prong  of  deer  horn  with  a  handle  of  wood. 

He  was  fond  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  came  often  and 
watched  him  at  his  work,  and  who  were  trained  to  quietness 
and  reverence — for  so  the  Indians  trained  their  children. 

It  pleased  him  to  notice  their  wonder  and  awe  as  they 
saw  what  he  could  do  and  as  they  listened  to  his  stories, 
for  besides  being  an  arrow  maker  Mat-ah-tos-iks  had  been 
a  warrior  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  medicine  man,  and  a 
great  traveler. 

Ta-wish  grew  so  interested  watching  the  little  shining 
chips  of  obsidian  fall  at  the  strokes  of  the  sharp  prong  of 
deer  horn  that  she  forgot  about  the  arrow  she  had  brought. 
But  the  old  man's  eyes  had  been  trained  through  a  long 
lifetime  to  observe,  and  when  a  ray  of  sunshine  smote  the 
flashing  green  point  he  saw  it  and  instantly  held  out  his 
hand  for  it. 

As  Ta-wish  handed  him  the  arrow  its  point,  though  so 
darkly  green,  glowed  like  an  ember. 

18 
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"Tell  us,  good  Mat-ah-tos-iks,  where  such  flashing 
green  stones  are  to  be  found,"  said  the  boy. 

But  the  old  man  did  not  hear  him,  though  Way-ish-kee 
stood  close  at  his  side.  His  aged  face  was  lighted  as  the 
face  of  one  who  communes  with  a  friend  coming  to  him 
after  many  years. 

Three  times  the  boy  asked  his  question,  with  long 
intervals  of  respectful  waiting,  before  the  arrow  maker 
spoke;  then  it  was  but  to  say,  "It  sings  true  its  song 
of  color." 

"But  where  did  it  come  from,  good  Mat-ah-tos-iks? 
Where  is  the  home  of  such  stones?"  Way-ish-kee  asked 
again. 

When  the  arrow  maker  answered,  little  Ta-wish's  heart 
leaped  into  her  throat,  for  he  said,  "On  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains." 
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Ill 

THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  WORLD— AND  SIGNS 

THE  Indians  called  the  region  where  the  black  moun- 
tain stands  "The  Summit  of  the  World,"  and  well 
they  might,  for  upon  that  eminence  tower  thirty  peaks, 
each  more  than  ten  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  height; 
and  from  its  mountain  wall  the  waters  flow  upon  one  side 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  upon  the  other  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  a  lofty,  mountain-sentineled  land  of  mystery. 

The  Indians  regarded  it  with  awe,  but  the  grandeur 
of  the  region  spoke  to  their  hearts;  and  as  herbage  failed 
on  lower  pastures,  game  flocked  to  these  mountain 
meadows  and  deep  gorges,  making  them  for  a  time  such 
hunting  grounds  as  were  the  delight  of  the  red  men. 

Spring  never  comes  to  this  summit  of  the  world 
until  long  after  the  early  flowers  have  faded  from  the 
valleys  and  the  mountain  slopes  below,  and  many  are 
the  hard  battles  fought  between  Youn  (Cold)  and  Lo-ki- 
ye-wah  (Heat)  before  even  the  coyotes'  eyes1  dare  to  open. 

When  the  warm  winds  began  to  blow  through  the 
mountains  the  happy  Indians  laughed  and  said,  "It  is  the 
breath  of  Lo-ki-ye-wah !    He  is  alive !    He  is  coming  back ! ' ' 

i  Early  buttercups. 
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€opyright,  1912,  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 

It  is  a  lofty,  mountain  -  sentineled  land 

If  the  sky  was  flecked  and  mottled  with  clouds,  they 
laughed  more,  and  worshiped,  and  sang  and  danced  for 
gladness.  "The  year  will  be  a  good  one/'  they  said.  "The 
grass  and  the  fruits  will  grow." 

But  not  until  the  moon  of  flowers  did  they  take  the 
trail  toward  the  hunting  grounds  at  the  Summit  of  the 
World,  and  even  then  they  found  Frost  working  his  magic 
there. 

Ta-wish  and  her  grandmother  had  waited  to  gather 
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roots  of  the  lily-like  wapato  that  grew  along  the  marshes, 
and  the  koose,  the  pleasant  bread-root,  and  the  camas 
that  all  the  spring  had  rippled  in  seas  of  blossoms  as  blue 
as  the  skies.  But  at  last  the  happy  day  came  for  following 
the  trail,  sometimes  through  rocky  passes,  sometimes  with 

flowers  to  their  knees 
— to  their  waists. 

Then  T  a- wish 
learned  the  herbs  that 
were  good  for  medicine, 
and  the  songs  of  heal- 
ing to  sing  while  they 
were  being  gathered. 
She  learned  which 
grasses  to  pull  for  mats, 
and  which  for  the  water- 
tight bowls. 

They  loitered  to  fish 
in  the  forks  of  the  coil- 
ing serpent  river,  and 
Ta-wish  learned  how 
the  Trout  became  spot- 
ted because  his  grandfather  ate  something  that  disagreed 
with  him,  and  how  the  bones  came  to  be  in  fish  because  the 
Raven,  who  was  a  great  chief,  was  angry  that  the  people 
brought  him  no  food,  and  he  filled  their  fish  with  pine  needles. 

22 
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Against  the  blue  sky  they  saw  ascending  mist  wreaths  where  geysers  danced  like 
swaying  ghosts.     Their  journey  was  near  its  end 

When  the  children  saw  the  track  of  the  great  Moose 
they  mimicked  his  awkward  gait,  and  the  grandmother 
told  them  how  he  came  by  his  wide  nostrils. 

Ta-wish  helped  to  gather  wood  for  the  night  fires  —  pine 
branches  where  they  had  fallen,  and  everywhere  the  gnarled 
-stems  of  the  gray-green  sagebrush,  often  half  as  big  as  her 
own  little  body. 

Day  after  day,  as  they  traveled,  Ta-wish  sought  for  a 
sign;  and  her  black  eyes  danced  when  one  day  she  found 
beside  the  trail  some  heaps  of  stones  with  intervals 
between,  and  read  in  the  sign  how  many  sleeps  had  been 
since  another  tribe  had  passed. 

Once  as  they  journeyed  she  found  bunches  of  wild 
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rose  drupes  that  swung  out  from  the  rocks,  tied  together 
with  a  thong  of  deerskin. 

By  the  instinct  of  the  wild  she  knew  whose  hands  had 
tied  the  branches  together  for  a  sign,  and  with  sunshine 
in  her  dimples  she  plucked  the  red  berries,  braided  the 
stem  into  her  long  black  hair,  and  tied  it  with  the  snow- 
white  strip  of  deerskin. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening  when  against  the  blue  of 
the  sky  the  band  of  travelers  were  able  to  discern  ascending 
mist  wreaths  where  geysers  danced  like  swaying  ghosts, 
and  they  knew  their  journey  was  near  its  end. 

In  the  morning  Ta-wish  was  lured  aside  from  the  trail 
to  banks  pink  with  bitterroot  blossoms,  which  in  that 
altitude  were  just  in  their  glory.  She  had  filled  her  hands 
with  their  short  pink  stems,  when  an  arrow,  shot  from  the 
height  above,  fell  at  her  feet. 

Picking  up  the  arrow,  she  saw  it  was  tipped  with  a 
shining  black  point  of  obsidian. 

She  knew  it  was  Way-ish-kee's  sign. 
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IV 

WHY  THE  GRANDMOTHER   RUBBED   STICKS 

TOGETHER  TO  MAKE  A  FIRE,  AND 

WHY  THE  FROG  HAS  NO  TAIL 

THUS  had  come  little  Ta-wish  and  her  grandmother 
to  the  Summit  of  the  World,  to  the  beautiful  coun- 
try, to  the  place  of  mystery. 

Where  fires  burned  and  waters  hissed  they  did  not  go. 
"  There  dwell  the  bad  spirits  —  heap  bad  spirits,"  said  the 
medicine  men.  And  the  people  made  long  detours  to  avoid 
the  places  of  fire,  the  treacherous  earth  crust,  and  the 
geysers  that  danced  and  beckoned  like  Ah-ee-ne,  the  ghosts. 

But  over  the  rich  pasture  lands  roved  herds  of  deer,  and 
elk,  and  antelope,  and  buffalo,  and  the  women  were  kept 
busy  drying  the  meat  and  dressing  and  bleaching  the 
skins. 

Little  Ta-wish  watched  the  grandmother  pile  together 
heaps  of  dry  leaves,  splinters  of  pine  and  resinous  cones, 
and  then  patiently  rub  two  sticks  together  until  sparks 
flew  out  and  blazed  among  the  leaves  and  wood. 

" Where  does  the  fire  come  from?"  she  asked.  "Why 
can  I  not  see  the  fire  in  the  sticks,  and  why  do  you  rub 
them  together  so  fast  before  the  fire  will  come?" 
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"  Where  does  the  fire  come  from?" 

"Rubbing  the  sticks  together  is  a  call  to  the  fire.  The 
fire  hears  and  comes,"  said  the  grandmother,  ever  patient, 
ever  kind.  "  No  eyes  can  see  the  fire,  for  it  is  hidden.  The 
gods  hide  many  things,  little  Sa-ke-how."1 

"Will  you  not  tell  me  about  it,  good  grandmother?" 
asked  Ta-wish;  and  the  grandmother  told  her  the  story 
of  the  fire : 


In  the  beginning  there  was  no  fire,  and  the  people 
shivered  with  cold.  The  Coyote,  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  animals,  was  the  friend  of  man.  Very  cunning  was  the 
Coyote,  and  because  he  was  sorry  for  the  people  he  resolved 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  them  the  fire. 

i  Loved  one. 
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"I  go  on  a  long  hunt,"  said  the  Coyote,  and  he  went 
to  the  far  country  in  the  east  where  the  great  Sun  warms 
himself. 

The  Coyote  found  the  fire  guarded  by  two  women,  old 
and  ugly,  who  never  slept  and  never  were  tired. 

"lam  cold,"  said  the  Coyote  to  the  old  women.  "Let 
me  lie  by  your  fire  and  warm  myself." 

Coyote  made  fair  promises  to  lie  very  still,  and  to  go 
away  as  soon  as  he  was  warm,  so  the  old  women  opened 
the  door  and  allowed  him  to  come  into  the  lodge. 

He  stretched  himself  before  the  glowing  fire,  and  put 
his  sharp  nose  between  his  paws;  but  he  kept  one  eye  open- 
that  he  might  see  his  opportunity  to  steal  a  firebrand  and 
carry  it  away  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  old  women  sat  close,  one  on  each  side,  so  that  never 
a  chance  could  he  get  to  pick  up  so  much  as  an  ember. 
After  long  waiting  the  cunning  Coyote  got  up,  waved  his 
hands  up  and  down  to  the  two  old  women  as  a  sign  of 
thanks,  and  went  away. 

He  ran  swiftly  till  he  found  a  man  in  the  mountains. 
"Come  with  me,  Man.  Do  as  I  say,  and  I  yet  will  get  fire 
for  the  people,"  said  the  Coyote. 

Again  he  went  to  the  lodge  where  the  fire  burned  warm 
and  bright.  Again  he  said,  "I  am  cold.  Let  me  sit  by 
your  fire." 

This  time  he  was  received  with  less  suspicion  than 
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before,  and  again  he  lay  down,  his  sharp  nose  between  his 
outstretched  paws. 

While  he  feigned  to  sleep  the  man  came  and  said,  like 
the  Coyote,  "I  am  cold.  Let  me  sit  by  your  fire  and 
warm  myself." 

The  old  women  hesitated,  and  while  they  quarreled 
over  his  coming  in,  the  Coyote  caught  up  a  firebrand  and 
ran  away;  but  the  Wind,  who  tells  many  secrets,  carried 
sparks  to  the  old  women,  showing  them  the  way  he  had 
gone.  And  because  they  could  run  faster  than  even  the 
swift-footed  Coyote,  they  had  almost  overtaken  him  when 
a  Mountain  Lion  dashed  by,  and  seizing  the  firebrand  ran 
on.    Because  he  was  fresh,  he  ran  very  fast. 

But  faster  ran  the  old  women,  and  just  as  one  of  them 
reached  out  her  hand  and  touched  him,  a  Wolf  caught  the 
firebrand  and  ran  as  far  as  he  could. 

So  each  of  the  animals  in  turn  seized  the  firebrand  and 
ran  and  ran.  Last  of  all  a  Frog  took  the  fire,  and  because 
one  of  the  old  women  was  close  upon  him,  he  leaped  into 
the  water  with  the  fire  in  his  mouth. 

The  old  woman  caught  the  Frog  by  his  tail  —  for  the 
Frog  in  that  day  had  a  long,  handsome  tail. 

"Now  I  have  you!"  she  cried. 

But  the  Frog  held  the  fire  bravely  in  his  mouth,  and 
got  away  leaving  his  tail  in  her  hand. 

Since  that  day  the  Frog  has  no  tail,  and  his  mouth  is 
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very  big  with  holding  the  fire.  When  he  could  carry  the 
fire  no  longer,  he  hid  it  in  a  hollow  log,  and  to  this  day  fire 
is  hidden  in  wood.  When  we  rub  sticks  together  the  fire 
hears,  and  comes  out. 
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THE  CHIPMUNK  WHO  BELIEVED 

THE  SUN 

IAUGHING  and  alert,  a  little  chipmunk  leaped  over 
-*  the  ledge.  "Chee!  chee!"  he  shouted  to  Ta-wish, 
Way-ish-kee,  and  the  arrow  maker,  then  darted  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  his  feather  of  a  tail  tossed  out  to  the  wind. 
At  a  cupboard  in  a  cranny  he  stopped  and  took  out  a 
fir  cone  he  had  put  there  one  day,  and  sitting  upon  his 
haunches  he  pulled  out  the  piny  seeds  and  ate  his  breakfast. 
As  he  ate,  the  sun  stroked  his  sleek  back  with  warm 
fingers,  and  touched  up  its  bright  stripes. 

"'Tis  Poch-wap-iith — he  who  stands  upright/'  said  the 
arrow  maker.  "His  'Chee!  Chee!'  tells  his  faith  in  the 
sun,  and  the  sun  does  not  forget. 

"I  will  tell  you  of  Poch-wap-iith,  the  Chipmunk." 

Very  long  ago,  when  the  earth  was  young,  the  animals 
met  together  like  men.  They  sat  in  council,  and  made  laws, 
and  ordered  the  movements  of  the  world. 

The  Porcupine  had  made  himself  chief  because  nothing 
could  hurt  him.  His  quills  were  his  weapons  as  they  were 
also  his  armor. 
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The  animals  could  not  agree  about  day  and  night. 

Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  wanted  it  always  night.  The 
Wolves  and  the  Coyotes  and  other  night  prowlers  said  the 
darkness  suited  them  best.  Ho-ma-ra  the  Owl,  the  night 
talker,  wanted  no  sun  to  shine.  "The  sun  is  bad  for  the 
eyes,"  he  said. 

But  the  Squirrels,  and  the  Deer,  and  the  Badgers,  and 
the  great  tribes  of  wild  fowl  and  singing  birds,  and  many 
others,  wanted  the  day;  and  the  tribes  of  flowers  trembled 
and  said,  "We  shall  die  if  it  is  always  night." 

So  one  night  the  great  chief,  the  Porcupine,  appointed 
a  council  to  be  held  to  decide  whether  they  would  have  it 
always  day  or  always  night. 

All  the  animals  were  summoned,  and  lest  those  whose 
eyes  were  fitted  for  the  light  might  lose  their  way,  he  chose 
a  time  when  the  moon— the  night  sun — was  at  its  full. 

All  the  tribes  of  animals  and  birds  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  every  one  had  something  to  say,  while 
those  who  were  wise  made  long  speeches. 

Through  all  the  hours  of  the  council  Poch-wap-iith  the 
Chipmunk  scudded  among  the  day-loving  animals,  birds, 
and  blossoms,  who  were  in  terror  lest  it  be  decided  that  night 
should  forever  hold  the  world.  Laughing  and  encouraging 
them,  he  shouted,  "Chee!  Chee!"  which  meant,  "Don't 
you  worry.     Light  will  come!    Light  will  come!" 

All  the  night  animals  tried  to  silence  the  little  prophet 
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Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  ran  after  the  Chipmunk 


of  the  sun,  but  he  was  the  most  agile  of  them  all,  and  no  one 
could  catch  him.  Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  ran  after  him,  every 
hair  raised  and  aquiver  with  rage,  and  when  his  big  paw 
was  almost  on  him  the  Chipmunk  would  slip  away,  and 
laugh,  and  shout,  "Chee!  Chee!" 

While  the  animals  made  their  long  speeches  and  could  not 
agree,  the  morning  came — and  so  it  has  done  ever  since. 

The  Bear  was  so  enraged  he  made  another  dash  after 
the  Chipmunk,  who  slipped  with  a  laugh  into  the  door  of 
his  lodge  just  as  the  Bear's  claws  struck  his  back. 

Poch-wap-iith  the  Chipmunk  was  safe,  but  the  marks 
of  the  Bear's  claws  still  show  on  his  back. 
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The  sun  does  not  forget  the  Chipmunk,  who  through 
the  night  of  the  council  was  the  only  one  who  kept  faith 
in  him. 

Just  as  the  arrow  maker  ended  his  story  Ke-ah-yu  the 
Bear  came  clumsily  over  the  ledge.  The  keen  eyes  of  the 
Chipmunk  saw  him,  and  laughing,  he  shouted,  "Chee! 
Chee!"     It  was  as  if  he  saucily  said,  "I  told  you  so!" 

Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  was  cross,  and  with  an  ugly  wrinkle 
in  his  nose  he  sniffed  and  growled,  and  ambled  angrily  out 
of  sight. 
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VI 
WHY  THE  BEAR  HAS  A  SHORT  TAIL 

WILL  tell  you  why  the  Bear  has  a  short  tail,"  said 
the  arrow  maker. 


Ke-ah-yu  is  wise  in  many  ways,  and  very  shrewd,  but 
he  is  no  match  for  the  sly  ones. 

The  Fox,  you  must  know,  is  very  cunning,  and  while 
others  are  hungry  and  can  find  no  food  the  sly  Fox  has 
meat  in  his  lodge  and  is  fat  and  sleek. 

One  day,  very  long  ago,  the  Bear  went  to  find  food.  He 
sniffed  with  his  sharp  nose  and  searched  with  his  small 
eyes,  but  he  could  smell  and  see  nothing  to  eat. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  lodge  of  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox 
was  eating  a  dinner  of  fish. 

"Where  do  you  get  fish,  friend  Fox?"  asked  the  Bear 
in  his  most  pleasant  tones,  for  he  hoped  to  be  invited  to 
eat  with  the  Fox. 

But  the  Fox  had  no  idea  of  sharing  his  fish,  so  he  said: 
"I  will  tell  you,  friend  Bear,  how  you  may  have  plenty  of 
fish,  too.  Go  to  the  river  yonder,  put  your  long  tail 
down  in  the  water,  and  then  sit  very  still.  The  fish  will 
come.    But  the  fish  will  not  come  if  you  make  haste. 
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'  It  must  be  the  fish  are  biting  " 


Wait  till  the  big  fish  bite,  then  quickly  snatch  up  your 
long  tail,  and  you  may  have  fish  in  plenty. " 

The  Bear  went  to  the  river  and  sat  down  upon  its  bank, 
and  dropping  his  long  tail  into  the  water,  he  sat  very  still 
and  waited,  and  waited. 

He  grew  very  hungry,  but  the  Fox  had  said,  "Wait,  the 
fish  will  come.    Wait  till  the  big  fish  bite." 

At  length  his  tail  felt  very  queer.  "It  must  be  the 
fish  are  biting,"  he  said,  and  snatched  up  his  tail  with  a 
mighty  jerk. 

But  no  fish  were  there.  Youn — the  Cold — had  put  a 
roof  of  ice  over  the  river.    And  while  he  was  making  it 
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he  had  laughed  to  himself,  for  he  was  freezing  the  Bear's 
tail  into  the  thin  ice.  When  the  Bear  jerked  his  tail  it 
snapped  off,  leaving  him  only  the  stump  of  a  tail 

Ke-ah-yu  was  ashamed,  and  very  sorry  and  hungry. 
He  saw  the  fish  through  the  clear  ice,  but  no  supper  had 
he  that  night. 

And  ever  since  Ke-ah-yu  listened  to  the  crafty  Fox, 
every  bear  has  had  a  short  tail. 
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THE  CREATION  OF  BIRDS  AND  WHY  THEY 
BUILD  THEIR  NESTS  IN  THE  TREES 

TT7HEN  To-tau-kon  the  Crane  stood  tall  among  the 
^  *  grasses  at  the  lake  margin,  Mat-ah-tos-iks,  who  was 
story-teller  as  well  as  arrow  maker,  laid  down  the  flint  he 
was  chipping  and  told  how  To-tau-kon' s  father  and  grand- 
father were  always  stretching  their  necks,  and  how  proud 
they  were  to  be  called  tall. 

When  Kots-kots  the  Meadow  Lark  dropped  down  in 
the  grass  he  told  how  she  went  to  weave  headbands  of  dew 
for  the  clovers. 

And  when  Kit-kut  the  Wild  Duck  sailed  low  and 
stopped  to  rest  in  the  lake,  he  told  how  the  fathers  and  the 
grandfathers  always  went  ahead  in  their  journeys  through 
the  sky  because  they  alone  were  weatherwise  and  knew  the 
trail  through  the  trackless  air. 

And  one  day,  when  Way-ish-kee  found  a  Nuthatch's 
nest  in  a  hole  in  a  broken  tree  trunk,  he  told  how  the  birds 
were  created,  and  why  they  build  their  nests  in  the  trees. 

This  is  the  story  he  told: 

In  the  day  of  all  beginnings  the  trees  were  tall  and  full 
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With  his  spirit  breath  Po-poon-o-ki  tore  the  leaves  from  the  branches 


of  leaves,  but  no  birds  were  there  to  talk  in  the  treetops,  nor 
fly  through  the  sky,  nor  float  upon  the  bosom  of  the  water. 

Then  came  Po-poon-o-ki,  the  dweller  among  snowdrifts 

and  icebergs  in  the  far  north.     With  his  war  paints  he 

colored  all  the  forests,  then  with  his  spirit  breath  he  tore 

.the  leaves  from  the  branches  and  sent  them  whirling  on 

the  dizzy  death  dance. 

The  little  leaves  were  terrified,  and  trembling  and 
dizzy  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  god  of  the  trees  was  sorry  for  the  leaves — the 
trees'  children — and  he  breathed  his  soft  breath  over  them, 
and  changed  them  all  to  flying  birds,  colored  as  the  leaves 
had  been  with  the  war  paints  of  Po-poon-o-ki  the  warrior. 
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7/e  breathed  his  soft  breath  over  them  and  changed  them  all  to  flying  birds 

The  birds  could  not  sing  at  the  beginning,  but  little  by 
little  the  songs  of  the  singing  leaves  came  into  their  throats, 
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and  the  songs  of  the  winds  and  of  the  waters,  and  later, 
sweet  songs  of  their  own  making. 

But  the  birds  never  forget  the  far-away  time  when  they 
were  leaves — the  trees'  children — and  this  is  why  they 
come  back  when  Ni-poon-o-ki,  the  spirit  of  summer,  makes 
all  things  new.  This  is  why  they  build  their  nests  among 
the  branches,  and  flutter  and  sing. 
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THE  NORTH  STAR,  AND  THE  OLD  WOMAN 
IN  THE  MOON 

VERY  near  the  sky  seem  the  mountains  on  the  Summit 
of  the  World.  In  midday  the  nearer  peaks  are 
sapphire  blue,  and  to  keen-eyed  Ta-wish  they  gave  hints  of 
pathways  winding  up  their  steeps  to  summits  that  touched 
the  Ghost  Road.1 

The  far-off  mountains,  gray  and  cold,  wear  crowns  of 
snow  that  glitter  in  the  noonday  sun,  but  in  the  evening  and 
the  morning  all  are  glorified,  and  every  peak  becomes  the 
mysterious  abode  of  Deity. 

Little  Ta-wish  had  heard  the  old  men  tell  of  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds  in  the  land  of  the  Hereafter,  and  she  had 
noticed  that  whenever  in  their  tales  of  wonder  they  spoke 
of  this  land  they  pointed  to  the  south  and  to  the  west. 
She  had  heard,  too,  that  from  the  Summit  of  the  World 
they  whose  hearts  were  white  might  look  into  the  far-off 
home  of  souls,  into  the  land  of  the  blessed,  and  catch 
wonderful  glimpses  of  that  kingdom  of  the  Hereafter. 

Once,  at  sunset,  through  a  mountain  gateway,  Ta-wish 
saw  glorious  forms  that  floated  in  the  distant  fields  of  light; 

1  The  Milky  Way. 
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Very  near  the  sky  seem  the  mountains  on  the  Summit  of  the  World 

and  as  the  clouds  were  broken  and  tossed  by  the  wind  they 
took  shapes  of  shaggy-maned  buffalo,  and  of  antlered  stag, 
and  of  flying  birds. 

Not  even  to  Way-ish-kee  did  she  tell  the  vision;  but 
something  came  into  her  soul  like  the  vastness  of  space  and 
the  blue  of  the  sky. 

That  very  night  Way-ish-kee  showed  her  the  guiding 
star. 

"That  is  the  star  which  is  true,  the  light  that  guides 
and  never  goes  away,"  he  said.  "  It  is  always  to  be  trusted. 
I  have  heard  the  fathers  tell  its  story,  and  I  will  tell  it, 
Ta-wish,  to  you." 

And  Ta-wish,  sitting  under  the  great  dome  that  glittered 
with  stars,  looked  away  from  them  all,  even  from  the  light 
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that  never  guides  wrong.    Straight  into  the  eyes  of  Way- 
ish-kee  she  looked,  and  listened  to  this  story: 

It  is  Peh-ta  that  we  see  there,  Peh-ta  the  War  Eagle. 
It  is  his  keen  eye  looking  down. 

Very  many  summers  and  winters  ago — I  cannot  tell, 
they  are  so  many — the  young  chief  went  away  upon  the 
warpath.  Very  brave,  very  true  was  the  young  chief,  so 
brave  and  so  true  that  men  gave  him  the  name  of  Peh-ta 
the  War  Eagle. 

His  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  the  flying  eagle,  and  he 
knew  all  paths  through  forests  and  over  mountains.  It 
was  he  who  guided  upon  the  warpath,  and  all  men  followed, 
for  he  never  guided  wrong. 

Very  long  was  he  gone,  leading  the  great  warriors,  and 
when  he  came  back  his  keen  eye  sought  for  one  he  found  not. 

"Where  is  the  maiden  Elh-nis-kim?"1  he  asked. 

No  one  answered  at  first.  But  the  eye  of  Peh-ta  was 
truth-compelling,  and  at  last  one,  weeping,  said,  "Elh- 
nis-kim  the  beautiful  has  gone  on  the  spirit  trail/ ' 

Then  Peh-ta,  the  great  warrior,  drew  a  cloud  over  his  face. 

"I  will  follow  Elh-nis-kim,"  he  said.  "I  will  go  and 
find  her." 

Over  the  mountains  went  the  brave  Peh-ta,  the  great 
War  Eagle.    But  he  came  not  back  again. 

1  The  Crystal  Stone. 
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We  know  not  the  road  to  the  Hereafter.  But  after 
many  moons  had  gone  into  the  great  shadows  his  tribe 
saw  yonder  light  looking  down  from  the  sky,  and  they 
knew  it  was  the  eye  of  Peh-ta. 

"Keen  as  of  old  is  the  eye  of  Peh-ta,  the  war  guide," 
they  said.  "He  does  not  forget  us.  He  will  guide  us 
still.    He  will  not  fail  us.    He  will  never  guide  us  wrong." 

That  is  the  keen  eye  of  Peh-ta  that  we  see  there  still. 
He  never  goes  away.    He  never  guides  wrong. 

Ta-wish,  with  her  little  brown  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  felt  very  safe  and  very  glad. 

Looking  up  at  the  full  moon,  she  wondered  at  the  flecks 
and  strange  shapes  she  saw  in  it.  "What  are  they,  Way- 
ish-kee?"  she  asked. 

But  Way-ish-kee  could  not  tell. 

"Let  us  go  and  ask  the  grandmother.  She  is  very  wise. 
She  has  been  learning  mysteries  for  many  years,"  said 
Ta-wish,  and  together  they  went  to  where  the  grandmother 
was  weaving  mats  of  grass  and  rushes. 

"What  are  the  strange  shapes  in  the  moon,  good  grand- 
mother?" Ta-wish  asked. 

The  grandmother  laughed  and  answered: 

That  is  a  medicine  woman  you  see  in  the  moon. 
Very  wise  had  grown  the  medicine  woman.     She  knew 
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The  medicine  woman  in  the  moon 


all  the  mysteries  in  the  earth — of  herb  and  tree,  of  fire  and 
water.  She  knew  all  the  signs  of  wind  and  star,  of  serpent 
and  toad,  and  how  to  blow  the  smoke  four  ways  to  make 
things  happen. 

But  she  was  not  content. 

She  wanted  to  know  when  the  world  would  stop  being. 

But  the  gods,  who  keep  things  hidden,  knew  it  was  not 
good  for  her  to  know  too  much,  so  because  she  wearied 
them  with  her  continual  questioning  a  spirit  was  sent  to 
make  her  stop  asking. 

"You  must  hide  somewhere  if  you  would  know  such 
mysteries,"  said  the  spirit. 

So  the  medicine  woman  went  up  and  hid  in  the  moon. 
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"What  are  you  making?"  asked  the  spirit. 

"I  am  weaving  a  headband,"  the  medicine  woman 
answered. 

"Well,  worry  no  more  about  when  the  world  will  stop 
being,"  said  the  spirit.  "When  your  headband  is  done 
I  will  tell  you." 

So  the  old  woman  stopped  questioning  and  works  as 
fast  as  she  can  to  get  her  headband  done.  But  once  every 
month  she  has  to  lay  down  her  headband  while  she  stirs 
a  kettle  of  boiling  maize. 

There  is  a  wildcat's  kitten  with  her  in  the  moon,  and 
while  she  stirs  the  boiling  maize  the  kitten,  always  watch- 
ing, unravels  the  headband. 

So  the  headband  never  is  done,  and  her  question  never 
is  answered. 
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IX 
FIRE  AND  THE  GEYSER 

WHEN  light  from  a  burning  mountain  made  the  sky 
red,  Ta-wish  asked,  "  What  is  that  making  the  sky 
so  red?"  and  the  grandmother  answered,  "That  is  Schoda, 
Fire.  A  red  warrior  is  he,  and  very  strong.  His  heart 
is  hot  within  him,  ever  fierce  for  war.  Oft  you  hear  him 
roaring  in  the  mountain  like  an  angry  creature. 

"Many  moons  ago  the  red  warrior,  Fire,  ran  down  the 
mountain,  roaring  and  hissing  and  shouting,  and  destroying 
everything  before  him,  so  eager  was  he  to  fight. 

"Fire,  the  red  warrior,  came  to  a  River. 

"  'I  am  a  warrior.  I  can  fight  too,'  the  River  said. 
'  I  will  stop  you.' 

"Then  Fire  ran  to  meet  the  River. 

"Fire  shouted,  'Hsstchu!'  and  was  gone." 

When  Ta-wish  saw  a  geyser  leaping,  dancing  in  the 
distance,  "What  is  that,  good  grandmother?"  she  asked 
in  terror.  And  the  grandmother  answered,  "  'Tis  Ah-ee- 
nee,  a  ghost,  you  see  there.  Go  not  near  it.  Look  not 
that  way.  'Tis  the  angry  ghost  of  the  great  Ke-ah-yu." 
And  she  told  the  tale  her  own  grandmother  had  told  to 
her  of  Ke-ah-yu,  the  great  Bear  chief. 
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'Tis  the  angry  ghost  of  the  great  Ke-ah-yu" 


Once  a  hunter  went  into  the  forest.  He  saw  a  Bear 
in  the  distance,  and  sent  an  arrow  singing  to  its  heart. 

The  arrow  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear 
was  very  angry.  On  and  on  he  ran  in  the  forest,  and  on 
and  on  ran  the  hunter,  who  could  never  overtake  the  Bear 
with  the  arrow  singing  in  his  heart. 

After  very  long,  when  the  Bear  had  run  far  enough, 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  where  the  bear  fell  up  leaped 
angry,  hissing  water. 

The  hunter  hurried  back  to  his  tribe  and  told  the  old 
men  of  the  village  what  had  happened.  "Ugh!  Ugh!" 
they  said.     "We  will  go  and  see." 

Twenty  warriors  went  where  they  could  see,  and  found 
it  even  as  the  hunter  had  said. 
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An  Indian  sweathouse 

Then  came  Ni-namp-skan  the  medicine  man,  from  his 
sweathouse  where  the  ghosts  had  talked  with  him,  and 
he  said:  "Very  angry  is  the  great  Bear  chief.  The  hunter 
has  sent  the  great  Bear  chief  upon  the  Wolf  Trail."1 

Then  said  the  hunter:  "I  will  do  something.  I  will 
make  an  offering.  I  will  carve  a  face  upon  the  mountain 
for  the  great  Bear  chief. " 

So  the  hunter  went  away  alone.    Slowly  he  carved  the 

1  The  Blackfoot  tribe  call  the  Milky  Way  the  Wolf  Trail,  the  short  cut  across 
the  sky,  the  road  the  departed  travel. 
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rock  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  length  the  great  face 
was  done,  and  there  it  is  to  this  day. 

Ta-wish  saw  the  great  face  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain when  she  came  along  the  trail  to  the  Summit  of  the 
World. 

But  the  hunter  returned  no  more  to  his  people. 

Ever  and  anon  the  Ah-ee-nee,  the  ghost  of  the  great 
Bear  chief,  whirls  and  dances  in  the  forest.  'Tis  his 
ghost  you  see  there. 
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X 

YAMPAS,  THE  WILD  PARSNIP 

YAMPAS!"  said  the  Indian  maidens,  and  they  laughed 
low  squaw  laughs.  "To  yellow  have  the  storm 
winds  bleached  his  tresses,  and  he  travels  now  no  longer 
— Yampas,  the  crafty  and  the  cruel. " 

Ta-wish  wondered  why  the  pretty  Indian  girls  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  why  they  laughed  when  she  showed 
them  her  bunch  of  wild  parsnip  flowers. 

"I  will  ask  the  grandmother,"  she  said. 

She  found  the  grandmother  pounding  camas  root  and 
beating  it  into  bread.  She  must  not  stop  her  bread  mak- 
ing, but  glancing  at  the  wild  parsnip  flowers  Ta-wish 
had  brought,  "Ugh-ugh!"  she  said.  "Tis  Yampas, 
the  bad." 

Then  she  told  of  the  young  man,  very  handsome,  tall 
and  lithe  and  very  graceful,  who  made  love  to  all  the 
maidens;  danced  before  them,  tossed  his  black  hair  over 
his  eyes,  and  laughed  and  nodded,  beckoning  to  them  till 
they  followed  — Yampas  the  faithless,  the  crafty,  and  the 
cruel. 

Strong  of  limb  and  swift  of  foot,  he  traveled  every- 
where, and  everywhere  he  brought  no  end  of  trouble,  till 
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She  found  the  grandmother  beating  camas  roots  for  bread 


at  last  a  brave  young  warrior  went  to  fight  him — to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  evil  doing. 

"  I  will  go  out  armed  and  fearless.  I  will  slay  this  evil- 
doer, this  tormenter  of  the  people!"  said  Mix-ke-mote- 
skin-na,  Iron  Horn,  the  warrior. 

Yampas  heard  his  brave  words,  and  loud  he  laughed 
and  shouted  in  derision,  even  as  the  wind  shakes  the 
tresses  of  the  pine  trees  of  the  forest.  "Catch  me!  Catch 
me!"  he  shouted  to  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na  mockingly,  and 
sped  away  through  the  forest. 
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At  the  margin  of  a  river  Yampas  stopped  to  rest,  and 
the  young  warrior,  who  was  fleet  of  foot  as  Yampas,  gained 
upon  him,  almost  caught  him. 

But  Yampas  cried  out  to  the  river:  "Help  me,  O 
mighty  river!  I  am  your  friend.  Hide  me  from  my 
enemy,  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na."  Then  the  river  stopped  a 
minute  and  cast  a  robe  of  fog  about  him  so  that  Mix-ke- 
mote-skin-na  could  not  see  him. 

But  the  young  brave,  all  undaunted,  cried  out:  "  A-wah- 
hah,1  O  my  spirit!  I  yet  will  find  him.  I  yet  will  fight 
with  Yampas.     I  yet  will  slay  this  troubler  of  my  people. " 

Next  he  saw  Yampas  in  the  forest,  dancing  and  beckon- 
ing,— then  cruelly  beating  and  wounding  and  slaying  all 
who  were  powerless  to  resist  his  cunning  calling. 

"Now  I  have  you!"  cried  the  young  warrior,  but  be- 
fore his  fleetest  arrow  could  reach  him  the  wiley  Yampas 
vanished,  changed  by  magic  to  a  pine  tree,  tall  and  lithe 
and  graceful,  that  nodded  and  beckoned  and  called  in 
softest  whispers. 

But  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na,  the  brave,  still  undaunted, 
cried  again:  "I  yet  will  find  you,  and  fight  with  you,  and 
slay  you, — you,  the  troubler  of  my  people." 

Once  again  by  the  cunning  of  his  magic  Yampas  was 
changed  into  a  tall  gray  heron  and  stood  silent  in  the 
grasses  by  the  water,  where  by  the  magic  of  his  glances  he 

'Take  courage. 
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At  last  he  saw  him  standing  far  off  on  the  prairie 


lured  the  helpless  fishes  to  the  river's  brink,  where  he 
caught  and  slew  them  and  cast  them  in  heaps  beside  him. 

At  last,  brave  and  undismayed,  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na 
called  out  to  a  plant  beside  his  path:  "Oz-hi-ga-wak, 
O  my  friend,  give  me  of  your  good  roots  that  I  may  rub 
their  juices  on  me;  then  Yampas  cannot  see  me  coming." 

And  Oz-hi-ga-wak  broke  its  fibrous  roots  and  drew  them 
from  the  soft  soil  of  the  meadow,  and  gave  them  freely  that 
the  warrior  might  have  power  to  walk  invisible. 

And  its  brother,  Paz-hi-ke-wash  the  buffalo  weed,  said, 
"Take  my  roots  too,  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na!  With  them 
brew  a  tea  that  shall  be  strong  and  black  and  odorous. 
Sprinkle  all  your  body  with  it;  then  Yampas  cannot  hurt 
you." 
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So  Mix-ke-mote-skin-na  the  warrior  took  the  roots  they 
gave  him.  A  part  he  steeped,  and  sprinkled  the  liquid  over 
him;  a  part  he  broke  in  little  pieces,  and  put  them  in  his 
medicine  pouch  for  charms. 

Then  he  went  on,  strong  in  courage,  seeking  for  the 
wicked  Yampas. 

At  last  he  saw  him  standing  far  off  on  the  prairie, 
changed  into  a  yellow  sunflower,  all  his  tresses  turned  to 
yellow.  In  spite  of  his  disguises  the  young  warrior  recog- 
nized him  and  shot  a  magic  arrow  through  him,  and  the 
sunflower  fell  among  the  grasses,  but  Yampas,  the  young 
man,  the  traitor  and  the  troubler,  stood  unharmed  upon 
the  prairie,  all  disguises  driven  away  by  the  sting  of  the 
magic  arrow. 

"Now  I  have  you  at  last!"  cried  the  brave  young 
warrior.  "Now  I  will  fight  with  you  and  slay  you.  No 
longer  shall  you  be  the  troubler  of  the  people." 

Three  whole  days  they  fought  together;  and  each  day 
Yampas  grew  weaker,  but  the  brave  young  warrior  only 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  third  day,  when  the 
great  sun  fell  into  the  abysses  of  the  mountains,  Yampas, 
the  cruel,  the  truce-breaking,  the  merciless,  lay  dead  upon 
the  prairie. 

But  his  ghost  still  lived. 

No  man  had  power  to  slay  his  ah-ee-ne,  his  spirit,  and 
taking  another  shape,  Yampas  might  yet  have  gone  on 
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working  no  end  of  evil  had  not  the  brave  young  warrior 
changed  him  quickly  to  a  wild  parsnip. 

Since  that  day  Yampas  no  longer  travels  about  the 
world  working  evil,  but  has  to  stay  in  one  place,  and  has 
no  power  to  hurt  or  to  kill  unless  he  is  eaten. 
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XI 

THE  OLD  MEN'S  TALES  OF  MYSTERY 

AROUND  a  central  fire  gathered  the  old  men — the 
warriors,  the  hunters,  the  travelers,  and  the  medicine 
men — and  with  grave  dignity  they  told  their  tales  of  wonder. 

They  were  not  tales  for  the  garish  day,  but  tales  that 
fitted  the  night  with  its  shadows  and  its  mysteries,  and  so 
well  were  the  stories  told  that  even  those  who  had  heard 
them  many  times  before  grew  tense  with  interest,  and 
leaned,  forward,  hanging  upon  each  word. 

To  Way-ish-kee  these  were  seasons  of  delight,  for  some 
day  he  too  would  be  a  warrior,  a  great  hunter.  He  would 
travel  far,  and  he  would  learn  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
world. 

Day  after  day  he  fed  his  soul  on  recounted  deeds  of 
valor;  night  after  night  he  listened  to  the  tales  of  wonder. 
And  long  after  he  had  gone  to  his  couch  he  lay  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  living  in  the  dramas  which  had  really  become  a 
part  of  himself. 

Only  at  night,  when  darkness  and  shadows  were  mys- 
terious and  fantastic  as  their  own  fancies,  would  the  old 
men  tell  of  the  doings  of  the  gods.  "The  Great  Spirit 
would  smite  with  blindness  the  story-teller  who  reveals  by 
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day  the  secrets  which  are  hidden,"  said  the  medicine  men. 

So  it  was  that  among  the  shadows,  their  faces  lit  fitfully 
by  the  flickering  firelight,  the  old  men — the  fathers — told 
of  how  the  gods  had  made  all  things;  they  recited  ancient 
glories  of  the  tribes,  and  val- 
orous deeds  of  their  fathers. 
They  told  of  days  when  men 
were  as  animals,  and  animals 
as  men. 

4 'We  know  not  how  it  is," 
they  said;  "it  is  a  mystery. 
But  ourselves  have  talked 
with  the  ancient  people  who 
dwell  in  the  serpent  and  in 
the  coyote.  Our  eyes  see  many 
things.  Our  ears  are  open 
very  wide.  We  hear  what 
the  rain  says  when  it  runs 
.with  swift  feet  out  of  the 
sky;  and  what  the  four  winds 
say  when  they  fly  over  the 
earth;  what  the  seeds  say, 
and  the  growing  things,  and  the  leaping,  dancing  waters." 

Often  they  sat  in  silence,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
growing  grains  and  the  swelling  berries,  the  songs  of 
the  rocks  and  of  the  waters,   of  the   hollow   reeds   and 
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of  the  little  fishes,  of  the  speckled  trout,  and  of  the  leaping 
salmon,  for  "Everything  has  its  song,"  they  said. 

The  invisible  was  very  real  and  full  of  voices.  Mystery 
was  all  about  them  like  the  air  they  breathed,  and  so  close 
were  they  to  Nature  that  their  own  thoughts  and  moods 
became  hers. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  my  people,"1  said  He-ker  the 
traveler  as  the  old  men  sat  smoking  among  the  shadows. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  no  world,  neither  were  there 
any  people.  Only  Coyote  and  his  friend  Eagle  dwelt 
anywhere. 

Coyote  grew  tired  of  no  world,  no  people.  The  Coyote 
talks  very  much,  and  he  wanted  some  one  to  talk  to. 

The  Eagle  cared  not,  for  his  great  wings  carried  him  this 
way  and  that  through  the  air. 

One  day,  because  Coyote  was  lonesome,  he  began  to 
scratch  the  air  with  his  claws.  As  he  scratched,  something 
came  out  of  the  invisible  atmosphere.  He  scratched  more, 
and  land  began  to  grow.  Coyote  was  pleased,  and  all  day 
he  pawed,  and  scratched,  and  beat  the  air;  and  the  land 
grew  and  grew  until  the  world  was  made. 

His  friend  the  Eagle  was  not  pleased  with  the  world. 
"The  air  was  all  I  wanted,"  he  said. 

But  Coyote  was  well  pleased  with  what  he  had  done, 

'California  Indians. 
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and  he  lay  down  contented,  and  slept  heavily,  for  he  had 
never  worked  so  hard  before. 

While  Coyote  slept,  the  Eagle  said,  "I  will  see  what  I 
can  do."  So  the  Eagle  tore  the  air  with  his  great  talons, 
imitating  his  friend  the 
Coyote;  and  as  he  worked 
mountains  began  to  grow. 
They  grew  and  grew  until 
they  towered  into  the  sky 
where  the  Eagle  loved  to 
soar. 

"That  is  good!"  said 
the  Eagle.  "I  will  make 
me  a  cliff  so  high  that  I 
can  always  live  in  the 
clouds." 

As  the  Eagle's  shadow 
fell  upon  the  earth,  trees 
began  to  grow. 

"That  is  good!"  said  he  again.  "I  will  make  more." 
And  as  he  flew  he  shook  out  feathers  from  his  wings.  The 
great  ones  stood  up  and  became  tall  trees;  the  little  ones 
were  herbage. 

Then  the  Eagle  built  him  a  lodge  up  on  the  craggy 
cliff  that  reached  up  highest  among  the  floating  clouds, 
and  he  laughed  so  loud  that  he  awoke  his  friend  the  Coyote. 
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The  Coyote  liked  the  world  that  had  been  made,  but 
he  said:  "It  is  not  enough.    The  world  is  lonely.     It  wants 

voices  to  speak  to  it, 
feet  to  walk  over  it, 
and  something  warm 
to  lie  on  its  breast. 
The  trees  have  no  one 
to  talk  with.  My 
friend  the  Eagle  flies 
through  the  air.  He 
is  king  of  the  wide 
spaces  above  the 
earth.  He  screams 
too  loud.  He  is  grow- 
ing proud.  Soon  he 
will  think  he  is  the 
only  one.  I  will  show 
him!" 

Then,  his  sharp 
nose  pointed  into  the 
air,  the  Coyote  talked 
long  to  the  night. 
He  tore  the  earth 
with  his  sharp  claws 
and    talked    long   to 

The  Eagle  built  him  a  lodge  up  on  the  craggy  cliff       the    earth.      Then    he 
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pricked  up  his  pointed  ears  and  listened,  and  many  sounds 
came  into  his  ears. 

There  was  the  sound  of  wings  winnowing  the  air,  and 
of  soft  feet  moving  stealthily  over  the  ground;  and  when 
the  Morning  Star  closed  its  eye,  the  trees  laughed  and 
whispered  with  happy  voices  and  were  no  longer  lonely, 
for  birds  had  come  to  live  in  their  branches.  The 
Coyote,  too,  was  glad,  for  he  now  had  other  animals  to 
talk  to. 

But  soon  he  found  the  new  animals  were  many  of 
them  greedy,  and  that  they  quarreled  together,  and  talked 
too  much. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  Coyote,  who  wanted  to 
do  most  of  the  talking  himself. 

So  he  determined  to  try  again.  "I  will  do  better," 
he  said.  "I  will  make  one  greater  yet.  I  will  make  a 
man." 

Now  the  Coyote  was  so  great  a  talker  that  he  could 
never  keep  his  designs  to  himself,  and  when  he  told  the 
animals  what  he  was  going  to  do,  they  all  urged  that  the 
man  be  made  as  they  directed. 

The  Mountain  Lion  said:  "Your  man  must  have  a  big 
voice.  He  must  roar  so  he  can  be  heard  everywhere,  and 
all  shall  fear  him." 

"Your  man  must  be  very  strong,"  said  the  Bear,  "and 
he  must  have  a  sharp  nose." 
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"He  must  have  antlers,"  the  Deer  said,  "and  thin  ears, 
and  a  quick  eye." 

The  Beaver  said:  "He  must  have  sharp  teeth  and  a  flat 
tail  so  he  can  build  houses." 

The  Owl  hooted:  "He  must  have  broad  wings,  and 
eyes  that  see  at  night." 

"He  must  have  quills,"  said  the  Hedgehog,  "else  how 
can  he  defend  himself?" 

"He  must  have  feet  like  mine,"  said  the  Duck,  "or 
he  cannot  walk  on  the  water";  and  the  Crane  said,  "Never 
mind  about  feet  like  the  Duck,  but  he  must  have  a  long 
neck." 

So  the  animals  argued  and  quarreled,  and  each  one 
cried:  "/  will  make  man,  myself,  and  then  he  will  be 
right." 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  quarreling  night  came  on 
and  they  could  not  work.  Only  the  Coyote  kept  awake, 
and  so  swift  and  cunning  was  he  that  when  the  animals 
awoke  in  the  morning  he  had  the  man  made  and  had  put 
into  him  the  best  qualities  of  them  all. 

When  He-ker  the  traveler  had  finished  the  creation 
story  of  his  people  all  were  silent  for  a  while.  Smoke 
curled  from  their  pipes  in  misty,  beautiful  circles,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  kin-nick-in-nick  was  pleasant  to  breathe. 

From  the  hills  came  the  loud  talking  of  a  coyote. 
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Buffalo  in  Yellowstone  Park 


Then  Min-ma-toun-se-lu  said:  "I  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  people."1 

Very  long  ago,  before  Indians  hunted  buffalo  or  caught 
salmon,  in  my  beautiful  country  among  the  hills  a  great 
dog-like  monster  lay.  He  was  so  big  his  body  filled  all 
the  valley.  His  head  rested  on  the  hillside  where  he  could 
look  up  and  down  the  Koos-koos-ki,  the  river  that  is  clear 
and  laughs  back  to  the  sun. 

You,  my  brothers,  whose  feet  have  carried  you  far 
among  the  mountains,  know  this  is  true;  for  you  have 

1  The  Nez  Perces. 
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seen  with  your  eyes  the  hill  that  was  once  the  pointed  nose 
of  the  monster.  And  a  good  way  off — many  leaps  of  the 
deer  away — is  another  hill  where  the  heart  of  the  great 
dog  rested. 

So  terrible  was  he  that  he  devoured  all  the  animals 
from  far  and  near.  He  had  not  to  go  after  them.  He  had 
but  to  open  his  jaws  and  breathe,  and  they  were  drawn 
through  the  open  door  of  his  throat,  even  from  so  far  away 
as  the  other  side  of  the  mountains;  and  the  largest  of 
them  were  but  as  little  bites  to  such  a  monster  as  he. 

The  animals  held  many  councils  to  determine  what 
could  be  done,  but  all  the  hills  and  valleys  were  still  white 
with  the  bones  of  those  he  had  devoured. 

Bravest  of  all  animals  was  the  Coyote.  He  feared 
nothing.  Very  sorry  was  he  that  the  tribes  of  animals 
had  no  deliverer.  And  he  said:  "I  am  cunning.  I  am 
wise.     I  will  do  something.     I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

So  he  gathered  much  pitch  pine,  and  he  made  him  a 
flint-stone  knife,  very  long,  very  strong,  and  very  sharp. 
Then  with  a  brave  heart  he  walked  straight  up  to  the 
sharp  nose  and  the  great  jaws  of  the  monster,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  he  shouted:  "Now  we  shall  see  who  is  bravest! 
Now  we  shall  see  who  is  strongest!" 

Open  flew  the  mouth  of  the  monster.  That  was  what 
Coyote  had  expected,  and  straight  down  the  wide  throat 
he  leaped,  carrying  the  pitch  pine  he  had  gathered  and 
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Straight  down  the  monster's  wide  throat  Coyote  leaped 

the  flint  knife,  long  and  strong,  and  sharp  for  cutting. 

All  around  him  in  the  great  maw  of  the  monster  lay 
the  bones  of  those  that  had  been  swallowed.  Some  animals 
were  yet  alive,  and  feeling  the  agony  of  life  in  their  grew- 
some  prison  house. 

With  the  pitch  pine  he  had  brought  Coyote  kindled  a 
fire,  and  the  smoke  filled  all  the  great  cavity  of  the  monster, 
and  poured  out  through  its  mouth  and  nose  and  ears. 

To  the  animals  yet  alive  Coyote  shouted:  "Go  out 
by  the  road  of  the  smoke  !"  which  they  were  glad  enough 
to  do. 

Coyote  felt  around  in  the  darkness  until  he  found  the 
great  heart  of  the  monster,  hot  and  beating  wildly  in  the 
fury  of  its  anger.    Then  the  brave  Coyote,  with  his  flint 
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knife,  long  and  strong  and  sharp  for  cutting,  gashed  and 
bored  and  sawed  with  all  his  might  at  the  heart  that  was 
big  and  black  and  hot  with  passion. 

Hard  and  long  he  labored,  but  loud  he  laughed,  for  he 
felt  the  monster  struggle;  and  his  groans  and  gasps  and 
heavings  shook  the  mountains,  and  the  tall  trees  on  the 
hilltops  rocked  and  swayed  with  the  heaving  of  the  monster. 

After  many  days  and  nights  of  labor  Coyote  felt  the 
great  heart  beating  slower,  fainter;  then  at  last  it  ceased 
its  beating  altogether,  and  Coyote  knew  that  he  had 
conquered. 

Yet  the  labor  of  Coyote  ceased  not.  Strong  in  the 
gladness  of  his  victory,  he  dragged  out  from  the  stomach 
of  the  monster  the  many  bones  that  lay  there, — the  great 
bones  of  the  elk,  and  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the  deer,  and  the 
fox,  and  many  others. 

Then  the  Coyote  jumped  five  times  over  the  bones, 
and  quickly  every  bone  slipped  into  its  place,  and  life 
came  again  to  every  animal.  In  their  gladness  they  ran 
fast  to  their  old  haunts  among  the  hills. 

But  the  Fox — he  ran  not  away. 

"I'll  be  Coyote's  friend  forever!"  said  the  Fox  grate- 
fully, and  he  stayed  with  the  Coyote,  his  friend. 

Together  they  stood,  the  Coyote  and  the  Fox,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  surveyed  the  dead  body  of  the  monster. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  asked  the  Coyote. 
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All  day  he  traveled  through  the  forest 


The  Fox  was  cunning,  like  the  Coyote,  and  very  wise. 
"Let  us  cut  it  up/'  he  said,  "and  make  people." 

This  pleased  the  Coyote.  So  together  they  worked  a 
long  time.  From  the  head  they  made  the  Crows  and  the 
Flathead  people.  The  Bannocks  and  the  Spokanes  and 
the  Cayuses  and  many  other  tribes  were  made  from  the 
great  body  of  the  monster,  and  the  Blackfoot  people  from 
its  feet.  All  these  were  given  their  own  country,  and  went 
away. 

"Now  bring  me  water,"  said  the  Coyote.  And  his 
friend  the  Fox  brought  a  bowl  of  water. 
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Coyote  dipped  his  hands,  red  with  the  heart's  blood  of 
the  monster,  into  the  water,  and  sprinkling  the  blood  over 
all  the  beautiful  valley  he  said  to  the  drops:  "  You  drops 
of  blood,  be  men — not  very  big  men,  but  very  brave  men, 
so  brave  that  no  man  can  conquer  you/' 

From  the  drops  of  blood  upsprang  my  people — the 
Nim-e-poo1 — not  very  big  people  at  the  first,  but  people 
with  very  big  hearts,  very  brave  people  no  man  can  conquer. 

In  all  the  summers  and  winters  which  followed,  the  Fox 
remembered  his  debt  to  the  Coyote,  so  he  showed  the 
Coyote  many  things  and  was  always  his  friend. 

One  day  the  Fox,  who  understood  much  magic,  cut 
pieces  of  pitch  pine  and  threw  them  behind  him  without 
looking.  When  five  pieces  were  cut,  he  looked  behind  him, 
and  the  five  pieces  of  pitch  pine  were  five  nice  fat  salmon 
all  ready  to  eat.  The  Fox  was  glad,  and  gave  some  to  his 
friend  Coyote. 

"Where  did  you  get  such  nice  salmon?"  Coyote  asked. 

The  Fox  did  not  wish  to  tell,  but  because  the  Coyote 
was  his  friend,  and  kept  asking,  the  Fox  at  last  told  him. 

But  the  Coyote  was  greedy,  and  was  not  satisfied  to 
have  only  five  salmon,  so  he  cut  many  pieces  of  pitch  pine, 
then  stopped  and  looked  behind  him;  but  there  lay  only 
the  chips  of  the  pitch  pine  he  had  cut.  The  salmon  were  all 
gone.    The  Coyote  had  been  greedy. 

'Native  name  for  the  Nez  Perces,  meaning  "The  Men." 
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Another  time  the  Fox  went  down  to  the  Salmon  River. 
The  Fox  was  hungry,  and  said,  "I  will  try  my  magic. " 
So  he  dipped  his  tail  in  the  water  five  times,  then  quickly 
jerked  it  out.    Up  came  much  gravy. 

The  Fox  repeated  the  magic  until  his  hunger  was  gone, 
and  still  there  was  gravy  left  to  share  with  his  friend  the 
Coyote. 

"Good!"  said  Coyote,  smacking  his  lips.  "I  will  go 
like  you  and  get  gravy  for  myself." 

So  the  Coyote  went  to  the  river,  but,  greedy  as  before, 
he  dipped  his  tail  in  the  river  very  many  times,  and  because 
he  was  greedy  no  gravy  came. 

Two  sleeps  went  by,  and  the  Coyote  did  not  come 
back.  The  Fox  was  lonely  without  his  friend,  and  called 
him  through  the  forest,  but  no  voice  answered. 

"I  will  go  and  find  him,"  said  the  Fox.  "I  will  go 
and  find  my  brother." 

All  day  he  traveled  through  the  forest,  through  the 
pines  that  whispered  to  him,  sobbed  and  sighed  and  whis- 
pered sadly.  They  told  him  of  an  evil  spirit  who  was 
jealous  of  their  friendship,  and  who  had  but  hatred  for  the 
brave  Coyote. 

Then  the  Fox  ran  faster,  faster  than  the  wind,  in  his 
haste  to  find  his  friend;  and  when  he  came  to  the  river, 
there  upon  the  ice  he  found  him.  Stiff  and  dead  he  lay 
there,  slain  by  the  evil  spirits  of  the  river. 
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Very  sad,  very  lonely  was  the  Fox  as  he  dragged  his 
friend  from  the  ice  above  the  river,  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground. 

"I  will  try  the  great  medicine,"  he  said,  and  jumped 
five  times  over  the  Coyote. 

So  mighty  was  the  magic,  so  wonderful  the  great  med- 
icine, the  Coyote  came  to  life,  and  went  away  with  his 
brother  the  Fox. 

So  the  Fox  paid  the  Coyote  for  all  he  had  done  for  him.1 

Long  again  they  sat  in  silence, — the  warriors,  the 
hunters,  the  travelers,  and  the  medicine  men, — sat  and 
smoked  in  silence  and  in  dreamy  meditation.  Strange, 
mystical  figures  and  floating  phantoms  half  developed, 
then  vanished  in  the  misty,  circling  smoke  clouds. 

At  length  another  spoke.  "I  will  tell  you  my  people's 
story  of  the  making  of  the  world — of  the  beginning  of  all 
things,"  he  said.2 

At  the  first  there  was  no  land;  only  water,  water  every- 
where. 

Old  Man3  and  all  the  animals  lived  together  on  a  raft 
that  floated  hither  and  yon  upon  the  stormy  waves. 

1 1  first  heard  this  legend  from  a  young  man  of  the  Nez  Perces.  Later  a 
woman  of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Rese.  vation  told  me  it  was  a  story  of  her 
childhood.    This  shows  how  Indian  legends  were  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

2  Legend  of  the  Blackfoot. 

3Blackfoot  name  for  Great  Spirit. 
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Ever  his  journey  was  through  water,  with  no  land  in  sight 

Old  Man  grew  tired  of  so  much  water,  so  he  sent  the 
Beaver  down  in  the  depths  to  find  something  of  which  to 
make  land. 

"Beaver,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  brave  man.  You  can 
dive  deep  into  the  water.  Go  down  and  bring  me  some 
earth  from  under  the  water.    Make  haste.    Bring  much." 

The  Beaver  obeyed.  He  loved  the  water.  He  traveled 
down,  down, — and  ever  his  journey  was  through  water, 
with  no  land  in  sight. 

After  a  long  time  he  could  travel  no  farther,  and  tired 
out,  he  lay  back  to  rest,  and  the  waves  carried  him  up,  up, 
until  he  floated  a  black  object  on  the  surface  of  the 
seas,  and  his  brother  animals  dragged  him  back  upon 
the  raft. 
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Old  Man  was  disappointed  but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
and  he  said  to  the  Loon:  "Loon,  you  .are  a  brave  man. 
You  are  a  great  diver.  Go  you  and  bring  me  earth  from 
under  the  water." 

With  much  loud  talk  and  many  promises,  the  Loon 
dived  down  out  of  sight.  So  very  long  was  he  gone  that 
the  animals  on  the  raft  grew  very  anxious,  and  even  Old 
Man  was  tired  of  sending  his  eyes  into  the  depths. 

But  at  last  the  Loon  came  back. 

"It  is  too  far,"  he  said.  " Everywhere  there  is  nothing 
but  water." 

One  after  another  of  the  animals  were  told  to  go  and 
bring  to  Old  Man  a  few  grains  of  sand,  a  little  earth  to 
build  with;  but  all  failed,  and  said  it  was  no  use  to  try. 

At  last  Old  Man  held  a  council  with  the  Muskrat,  and 
with  flattering  words  made  him  feel  strong. 

"Muskrat,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  great  chief.  You  are 
very  brave.  No  man  can  conquer  you.  You  are  wise. 
You  know  better  than  these  the  paths  through  the  water. 
You  shall  be  the  one  to  bring  me  soil  from  under  the 
great  deep.  You  shall  bring  it,  and  all  the  praise  shall 
be  yours.  All  will  honor  you.  You  shall  be  the  great 
chief  over  all." 

The  Muskrat's  heart  was  made  warm  and  strong  with  the 
praises  and  promises  of  Old  Man.  He  leaped  into  the  water 
with  a  great  bound  that  sent  him  halfway  to  the  bottom. 
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Old  Man  and  all  the 
animals  waited,  and  sent  their 
eyes  down  into  the  green 
depths,  until  they  were  very 
weary.  But  no  sight  could 
they  get  of  the  Muskrat. 
Longer  than  for  the  others, 
they  watched  and  waited. 

"He  is  dead!"  said  the 
Beaver. 

"He  will  come  no  more!" 
said  the  Loon. 

But  at  last  from  the  raft 
they  saw  a  dark  object  rising 
slowly  to  the  surface.  It 
moved  not.     It  gave  no  sign. 

"It  is  our  brother  —  the 
Muskrat!"  they  cried.  "He 
is  dead!    He  too  has  failed." 

Then  the  animals  dragged 
him  to  the  raft.  Old  Man 
blew  in  his  face;  and  as  the 
animals  turned  him  over  they 
saw  that  he  held  a  very  little 
mud  in  his  paw. 

Then  they  were  glad,  and 
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Old  Man  took  the  little  handful  of  soil,  and  out  of  it  he 

made  the  world. 

The  world  had  no  form  at  the  beginning;  but  Old  Man 

grew  very  busy.    He  traveled  everywhere.    He  came  from 

the  land  of  the  warm 
wind,  journeying  north- 
ward to  the  land  of  the 
White  Bear  and  the  cold. 
Everywhere  he  went 
he  made  something.  He 
made  the  mountains 
great  and  high,  and  little 
mountains,  and  valleys 
and  plains.  With  his 
finger  he  marked  trails 
for  the  rivers  to  travel 
in.  He  tore  out  rocks 
and  made  water  falls. 

Then  he  looked  over 
the  world  and  was  glad. 
Tower  Falls  But  he  was  tired,  so  he 

lay  down  to  rest.     Where  he  lay  he  left  his  print  on  the 

earth.    Away  toward  the  Three  Mountains1  even  to  this 

day  his  great  print  is  to  be  seen. 

After  that  he  made  trees  and  grass  and  berries.     He 


»TheTetons. 
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made  Loh-ka  the  pine  tree  and  Mis-ta-coo-sis  the  aspen, 
the  little  strawberry  that  hides  among  its  leaves,  and  Tee- 
amp  the  service  berry,  and  many  others. 

" These  are  good/'  said  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sky,  "but 
I  must  have  something  else." 

So  he  made  animals,  and  brought  them  to  the  plains,  the 
fruitful  prairies,  and  to  the  mountains. 

First  he  made  the  Big  Horns,  and  brought  them  to  the 
plains,  beautiful  with  grass  and  flowers.  "Here  is  a  good 
place  for  you,"  he  said  to  his  Big  Horns.  But  the  Big 
Horns  did  not  like  the  plains;  they  could  not  walk  upon 
the  plains. 

Then  he  took  them  to  the  mountains.  "See  how  you 
like  this,"  he  said.  The  Big  Horns  did  not  wait  to  answer, 
but  ran  leaping  from  crag  to  crag. 

After  that,  Old  Man  of  the  Sky  said,  "  I  will  try  again." 

This  time  he  made  the  Antelope,  and  carried  it  to  the 
mountains  where  the  Big  Horns  liked  to  stay. 

But  the  Antelope  did  not  like  the  mountains,  was  afraid, 
and  could  not  walk  upon  the  mountains.  So  Old  Man 
took  it  to  the  wide  plains,  and  he  said,  "Try  this,  my 
Antelope.  See  if  this  is  any  better."  And  the  Antelope 
bounded  away  with  long,  graceful  leaps,  and  was  glad. 

Long  the  old  men  sat  again  in  silence — smoked  their 
pipes  in  quiet  meditation. 
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Then  spoke  an  old  man,  bent  and  scarred  with  many 
battles:  "I  have  a  story  I  will  tell  you.     Listen  to  my 
story." 

"Ugh!  Ugh!"  said  the  old  men,  said  the  warriors  and 
the  hunters. 

The  Great  Spirit,  he  made  all  things.  My  Blackfoot 
brother  calls  him  Old  Man  of  the  Sky.  My  people  call 
him  Great  Spirit.  He  made  the  world.  He  made  all 
things.  He  made  the  great  winds  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  world.  He  made  the  great  sun  that  travels  across  the 
sky  by  day,  and  the  pale  moon — the  night  sun.  He  made 
the  animals,  big  and  little.    Then  he  made  man. 

The  Great  Spirit  was  very  tired,  and  he  said  to  the  man: 
"Man,  you  shall  be  my  helper,  you  shall  make  bows  and 
arrows  for  the  animals — big  ones  for  the  great  Elk  and 
the  White  Bear  and  the  Grizzly  Bear;  smaller  ones  for  the 
Beaver  and  the  Fox;  and  little  ones  for  the  Weasel  and 
the  Chipmunk;  and  a  very  small  one  for  the  little  Frog." 

When  the  bows  and  arrows  were  done  the  man  sent 
word  to  all  the  animals  to  come  next  day  and  get  every  one 
his  bow  and  arrow. 

Then  the  Coyote,  who  was  cunning  and  always  trying 
to  get  the  best  of  everything,  fell  to  planning  how  he  could 
get  the  largest  bow  and  arrow. 

"  I  will  not  sleep,"  he  said.  "  I  will  keep  awake  all  night. 
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I  will  be  ready  to  go  first  to  the  man.     I  will  get  the  very 
big  bow  and  arrow.    We  shall  see!" 

So  the  Coyote  kept  awake.  His  yellow  eyes  made 
holes  in  the  dark.    He  laughed  low  to  himself. 

By  and  by  the  Coyote  began  to  grow  sleepy. 

"I  will  go  take  a  walk,"  he  said.  "I  will  run.  That 
will  wake  me  up." 

Stealthily  he  crept  out.  But  he  stepped  upon  a  twig. 
It  snapped  and  broke,  startling  the  Deer,  who  was  always 
a  light  sleeper.  The  Coyote  stopped  quickly  and  drew 
back,  but  this  time  he  stepped  on  a  Rattlesnake,  and 
Rattlesnake  shook  his  rattles  and  gave  the  alarm. 

"Keep  still,  brother  Rattlesnake,"  said  the  Coyote. 

But  by  this  time  all  the  animals  were  astir,  and  Coyote 
was  afraid  they  would  start  for  the  bows  and  arrows,  so, 
to  quiet  them,  he  had  to  lie  down  again. 

Frightened  Sleep  came  back,  and  with  the  others  the 
Coyote  himself  began  to  be  drowsy. 

He  winked  hard  to  keep  awake;  he  sniffed  softly  with  his 
sharp  nose;  he  yawned  with  his  wide  jaws;  he  stretched 
his  long  legs.     But  he  only  grew  more  and  more  drowsy. 

"Ugh!"  said  the  Coyote  to  himself."  I  will  not  sleep.  I 
will  show  the  animals.  I  will  get  the  biggest  bow  and  arrow. 
I  am  cunning.     I  can  think  how  to  do  many  things." 

So  the  cunning  Coyote  sharpened  two  little  sticks  and 
propped  up  his  eyelids. 
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"Now  I  can  sleep  and  watch  at  the  same  time,"  he 
said.  "The  animals  shall  see  what  I  can  do!  I  will  show 
them!" 

The  morning  star  came  up  the  trail  in  the  sky,  and 
looked  down  at  the  Coyote;  but  the  Coyote  saw  him  not, 
for  he  lay  fast  asleep,  his  eyelids  pinned  together  with  the 
sharp  sticks  which  he  had  meant  should  prop  them  open. 

The  red  warrior — the  sun — came  up  the  sky  trail. 
The  animals  opened  their  eyes;  they  got  up;  they  shook 
themselves;  they  sniffed  the  air  of  the  morning;  then  they 
ran  to  meet  the  man  and  to  get  their  bows  and  arrows. 

The  Coyote  did  not  see  the  great  sun,  for  his  eyes  were 
pinned  tight,  and  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  man  gave  each  his  bow  and  arrow,  beginning  with 
the  largest  animal,  to  whom  he  gave  the  largest  bow  and 
arrow.    So  he  gave  to  each. 

At  last  the  man  had  in  his  hand  only  the  little  bow  and 
arrow  meant  for  the  very  little  Frog. 

"  How  is  this?  "  said  the  man.    "  Whom  have  I  skipped?  " 

Then  all  the  animals  looked  everywhere,  and  they 
found  the  Coyote  fast  asleep,  and  they  saw  his  eyes  pinned 
together  with  the  little  sticks  which  he  had  meant  should 
hold  them  open  that  he  might  see. 

Then  they  all  laughed  and  shouted  in  derision;  and  so 
much  noise  they  made  that  the  Coyote  awoke,  but  he 
could  not  open  his  eyes. 
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"Ugh!  Cunning  Coyote,  you  are  beaten  this  time!" 
cried  the  animals,  and  they  swung  and  rattled  their  bows 
and  arrows  before  him,  and  laughed  and  mocked  him  in 
their  railing. 

But  the  man  was  sorry  for  the  Coyote,  his  friend;  and 
he  pulled  out  the  sharp  sticks  so  that  Coyote  could  open  his 
eyes.  Then  the  man  gave  him  the  smallest  bow  and  arrow 
— the  only  one  he  had  left. 

Coyote  felt  very  badly,  and  begged  to  be  given  some 
other  gift  that  might  make  up  to  him  his  loss.  And  the 
man  said:  "Coyote,  you  are  my  friend.  I  will  help  you 
all  I  can.     I  will  make  you  still  more  cunning." 

For  this  the  Coyote  was  grateful,  and  he  said  in  his 
heart:  "Man  is  good.     I  will  be  Man's  friend  forever." 
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XII 
THE  KIN-NICK-IN-NICK 

EVERYWHERE  trails  the  kin-nick-in-nick,  the  beautiful 
kin-nick-in-nick.  It  drapes  ledges,  and  cushions  rocks, 
and  weaves  matchless  carpets  of  green  and  red. 

"Go  gather  kin-nick-in-nick,  my  child,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. "The  fathers  will  need  it  for  the  great  pipes.  No 
dried  leaves  keep  the  flavor  of  the  forest  like  the  kin-nick- 
in-nick  of  these  mountains.     No  bark  is  so  sweet." 

Away  ran  little  Ta-wish  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  and  as 
merrily  as  they  she  chattered  and  sang. 

The  long  trailing  stems  of  kin-nick-in-nick  were  easy  to 
gather,  and  no  task  could  be  pleasanter.  Their  small 
evergreen  leaves,  thick  and  glossy,  were  tinted  here  and 
there  as  if  red  and  purple  wine  had  been  poured  over  them. 
Dainty  white  blossoms  tipped  with  pink  hid  among  the 
leaves,  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough  of  beauty,  here  and 
there  hung  a  bright  red  berry  which  had  escaped  the  keen 
eyes  of  foraging  squirrels. 

Spying  the  tiny  trumpet-like  blossoms  among  the  green, 
little  Ta-wish  laughed  aloud.  "Oh,  I  have  found  you!" 
she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  lighting  up  and  a  smile  rippling  over 
her  pretty  brown  face.     "I  know  you!    You  are  horns  the 
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With  her  arms  full  of  trailing  branches  she  wandered  on 


Little  People  blow — the  Little  People  who  hide  when  we 
look  for  them.  Smaller  are  they  than  even  the  little  one  in 
the  elk-skin  cradle  in  Khots-khots-um's  tepee,  but  very 
wise  they  are,  and  can  teach  us  many  mysteries.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  could  see  them!  If  I  am  very  still  and  very  good  they 
may  come." 

She  was  not  long  in  filling  her  basket  of  woven  grasses, 
and  with  her  arms  full  of  trailing  branches  she  wandered  on, 
stopping  at  the  lake  to  see  if  the  Owl  had  come  back,  and 
to  talk  with  the  Beaver- woman. 

When  the  sun  was  high  she  scrambled  up  the  pathway 
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broken  along  the  side  of  the  magic  mountain,  and  dropped 
down  to  rest  on  a  shining  black  ledge  at  the  old  arrow 
maker's  feet. 

Handing  him  a  branch  of  kin-nick-in-nick  heavy  with 
leaves,  "This  is  for  your  pipe,"  she  said.  "It  will  make 
pretty  curling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  then  you  will  tell  me 
long  stories." 

The  old  arrow  maker  looked  fondly  into  the  sweet  child- 
face  lifted  in  loving  confidence. 

"And  it  will  make  a  sweet  fragrance.  I  shall  like  it," 
he  said. 

As  little  Ta-wish  held  up  the  branch  of  kin-nick-in-nick 
she  was  aware  that  standing  near  was  a  tall  young  hunter 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before. 

His  bow  was  made  of  incense  cedar  gathered  in  a  vale 
far  to  the  westward,  and  his  arrows  were  from  branches  of 
syringa. 

He  was  He-ker,  the  swift-footed,  the  traveler,  and  he 
had  come  for  arrowpoints  of  obsidian,  the  careful  work  of 
Mat-ah-tos-iks,  the  arrow  maker  of  the  magic  mountain 
— of  Obsidian  Cliff. 

The  young  hunter  took  a  stem  of  kin-nick-in-nick  and, 
holding  it  admiringly  in  his  hand,  said:  "This  grows 
erect  in  my  country.  Plants  are  great  travelers.  They  do 
not  stay  in  one  place.  My  country  is  a  land  of  sunshine. 
It  is  very  many  sleeps  away  by  the  big  sea-water.    There 
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Ah-lew-yah1  never  comes.  No  war  clubs  of  angry  winds 
beat  down  the  tender  plants.  No  drifting  snows  weigh  them 
to  the  earth.  So  it  is  that  this  grows  up  in  my  country 
and  throws  out  its  branches  to  the  sun.  But  here  it  lies 
upon  the  ground.  It  trails  over  the  rocks.  They  are  one 
tribe,  your  plant  and  mine;  they  are  brothers. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  story  which  our  wise  men  have 
told  us,  of  how  our  shrub  with  its  little  apples2  was  first 
given  to  the  world. 

"Long  ago  the  generous  one  gave  a  great  feast. 

"All  the  animals  were  invited,  and  many  that  were 
mighty  brought  gifts. 

"When  one  after  another  had  given  some  new  food, 
Hau  the  Red  Fox  arose.  Slowly  he  stepped  into  the  midst 
and,  placing  a  great  cup  upon  the  ground,  he  sniffed  with 
his  sharp  nose  in  the  air,  and  bent  his  head  over  the  cup; 
then  he  tickled  his  pointed  ear,  and  out  of  it  poured  red 
berries  like  the  berries  upon  this  stem. 

"When  the  cup  was  full,  Hau  the  Red  Fox  stepped  back 
to  his  place  in  the  circle  as  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

"The  Bear-man  went  cautiously  and  tasted  the  berries, 
and  said  they  were  good.  Then  the  Squirrel-man  said, 
T  will  see,'  and  he  too  said  they  were  good. 

"After  that  all  the  animals  tasted  of  the  berries,  and  not- 
withstanding so  many  ate  from  the  cup,  the  cup  was  still  full. 

1 W  inter .  2  Manzanita . 
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"That  was  the  first  time  these  berries  were  ever  in  the 
world." 

Ta-wish  held  up  a  branch  of  kin-nick-in-nick  to  see 
how  it  would  look  growing  erect.  "I  like  it  not  so,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  prettier  to  lie  upon  the  earth,  and  to  trail  over 
the  rocks." 

"The  stranger  tells  us  a  pleasant  tale,"  said  the  old 
arrow  maker.  "But  when  I  put  these  stems  in  my  pipe 
they  have  in  them  the  strength  that  comes  from  bearing 
the  cold,  and  from  wrestling  with  winds.  The  smoke  is 
sweet  because  the  leaves  have  lain  upon  the  earth  and 
have  felt  the  burden  of  many  snows.  These  make  the 
best  smoke  for  a  warrior." 
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THE  SQUAW  WHO  TALKED  TOO  MUCH  AND 
THE  ONE  WITH  THE  STINGING  TONGUE 

THE  grandmother  was  scraping  buffalo  hides  for  the 
tepee  coverings. 

"Ta-wish  is  old  enough  now  to  learn  to  do  this,  and  to 
bleach  the  deerskin  white  as  snow,"  she  said. 

"But  I  like  best  to  bead  the  moccasins,  and  to  work  the 
medicine  pouches  in  beautiful  figures  with  porcupine  quills 
tinted  in  many  colors;  and  grandmother,  I  should  like  to 
embroider  me  a  dress  of  soft  snowy  deerskin  like  the 
marriage  dress  of  Ku-inu,"  said  Ta-wish. 

The  grandmother  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  startled  look. 
"Thou  art  not  old  enough  for  that,  my  Duckling,"  she 
answered,  but  the  eyes  in  her  heart  saw  how  tall  and  comely 
Ta-wish,  the  Duckling,  had  grown.  "Thou  hast  much  to 
learn  before  thou  canst  do  that,"  she  said.  "I  must  teach 
thee  to  make  the  koose  cakes,  to  dry  the  camas,  and  to 
dress  the  pemmican. l 

"A  woman  must  know  all  things.  She  must  be  wise 
and  industrious  as  the  Beaver- woman,  tidy  as  the  bird  with 
its  preened  plumage,  modest  as  the  little  violet  that  hides 

'Buffalo  meat. 
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among  its  leaves,  giving  her  service  as  freely  as  the  wild 
flowers  give  their  fragrance — even  to  feet  that  tread  upon 
them.,,  And  the  grandmother's  head  bent  low  over  the 
buffalo  hide  she  was  dressing. 

The  Indian  children  played  near  upon  the  hillside,  and 
as  they  shouted  to  each  other  their  words  were  echoed  back 
to  them. 

"Who  is  that  saying  our  words?"  asked  Ta-wish  of  the 
grandmother. 

"That  is  but  the  squaw  who  lives  in  the  mountains," 
answered  the  wise  grandmother.  "Because  she  talked  too 
much  in  the  lodges  she  was  sent  into  the  mountains  to 
live,  and  her  own  voice  was  taken  away,  so  now  she  can  only 
repeat  other  people's  words. 

"Beware  of  talking  too  much.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  a  woman,"  said  the  grandmother. 

The  quaking  aspens  give  a  delicate  beauty  to  mountain 
slopes  and  table-lands.  In  spring  and  summer  the  light 
color  of  the  tree  trunks  and  the  bright  green  of  their  shim- 
mering leaves  are  like  glints  of  sunshine  among  the  somber 
pines  and  firs.  In  autumn  their  flaming  crimson  and  gold 
glow  like  camp  fires  amid  the  darkly  tinted  pines. 

The  aspens  love  the  soft-flowing  waters  and  like  happy 
children  they  run  along  the  streams  and  follow  the  wonder 
canons;  they  climb  hills  and  play  hide-and-seek  with  elusive 
rock-shadows. 
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The  leaves  of  the  aspens  are  never  still,  and  in  their 
treetops  one  hears  an  unceasing  prattle,  suggesting  the 
tongue  of  youth  as  the  pines  suggest  the  staid  dignity  of 
majestic  age. 

Sitting  under  an  aspen  tree  and  hearing  the  continual 
talking  of  its  leaves,  Ta-wish  asked,  "What  makes  it  talk 
so  much,  good  grandmother?"  And  the  grandmother  told 
her  this  very  old  story  of  the  aspen  tree: 

A  handsome  young  chief  was  once  smitten  by  the  charms 
of  two  sisters. 

When  one  was  at  his  side  he  was  sure  she  was  the  light  of 
the  sun;  and  when  he  saw  the  gentle  grace  of  the  other  she 
was  to  him  as  the  moon — the  night  sun. 

He  could  find  no  way  to  determine  which  maiden  he 
should  choose  to  be  the  light  of  his  lodge. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  try  the  medicine  man's  charm, 
by  which  he  could  change  himself  into  anything  he  chose. 
And  so  he  presented  himself  at  the  tepee  of  the  sisters  as 
an  old  man,  wrinkled  and  bent  and  in  tattered  garb. 

The  sister  who  was  fair  as  the  sun  lifted  the  curtain  at 
the  doorway,  but  seeing  only  an  old  man,  bent  and  wrinkled 
and  begging  for  crumbs,  she  bade  him  begone  and  in  a  voice 
which  was  coarse  and  shrill,  such  as  he  had  never  heard  her 
use  before,  she  called  him  evil  names  and  mocked  at  the 
feebleness  of  age. 
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The  gentle  moon-like  maiden  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent 


Her  sister,  the  gentle  moon-like  maiden,  hearing  harsh 
words,  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent.  When  she  saw  the  old 
man,  decrepit  and  poor,  she  hastened  to  his  side.  Bidding 
him  lean  upon  her  strong  shoulder,  she  led  him  to  a  seat, 
and  gave  him  drink  from  a  jar  of  woven  grasses.  She 
brought  him  meat  and  koose  cakes,  and  while  he  ate  she 
slipped  upon  his  bruised  feet  soft  moccasins  her  own  fingers 
had  beaded. 

Kindly,  softly,  she  spoke  to  the  aged  guest,  though  her 
sister  stood  by,  frowning  and  scoffing. 

"/save  my  charms  and  my  soft  speeches  for  the  young 
warrior  who  draws  near,"  said  the  sharp-tongued  maiden. 
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At  length,  blessing  her  whose  kind  hands  had  ministered 
to  him,  the  old  man  departed,  leaning  heavily  upon  his 
staff.  As  he  disappeared  in  the  forest  the  winds  still 
brought  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  a  sharp  voice  and  stinging 
words. 

Into  the  tepee  went  the  sisters.  One  to  deck  herself  with 
shells  and  feathers  in  expectation  of  the  young  warrior  who 
was  to  come  from  the  chase;  the  other  carefully  to  prepare 
a  meal  with  which  to  serve  the  weary  hunter. 

With  the  lengthening  of  the  shadows  the  warrior  chief 
drew  near. 

His  step  was  strong  and  springing,  and  an  eager  light 
was  in  his  eyes. 

He  strode  proudly  by  the  sharp-tongued  maiden,  and 
laid  the  deer  from  his  shoulders  at  the  feet  of  the  one  who 
had  ministered  to  the  old  man  a  few  hours  before. 

As  modestly  her  glances  sought  the  ground,  she  beheld 
the  moccasins  of  her  own  embroidering  upon  the  feet  of 
the  young  chieftain. 

"Yes,"  he  said  proudly,  "it  was  no  old  man  who  begged 
at  your  door.  By  magic  I  have  found  the  light  that  shall 
shine  in  my  lodge,' '  and  bending  low,  his  eagle  feathers 
touched  the  gentle  maiden's  cheek. 

Turning  to  her  sister,  he  said:  "By  the  medicine  man's 
charm  I  have  escaped  a  tongue  that  is  sharp  and  forked 
like  a  snake's.    But  that  another  less  wise  than  I  may 
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never  suffer  as  I  might  have  done,  the  medicine  man's 
charm  shall  work  again." 

Taking  then  the  hand  which  had  ministered  in  gentle- 
ness, he  proudly  led  away  the  maiden  who  was  to  be  the 
light  of  his  lodge  and  the  sunlight  of  his  people. 

Looking  back,  he  saw  the  medicine  man's  charm  had 
prevailed,  and  the  maiden  with  the  sharp,  clattering  tongue 
was  gone.  But  where  she  had  stood  was  an  aspen  tree, 
slender  and  comely,  but  with  leaves  that,  like  the  maiden's 
tongue,  were  never  still. 

"That,  little  Ta-wish,"  said  the  grandmother,  "is  the 
story  of  Mis-ta-coo-sis  the  aspen  tree.  See  thou  heed  well 
its  lesson." 
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THE  TORTOISE 

CAME  the  Tortoise  from  the  river,  he  the  Turtle,  walk- 
ing slowly  through  the  grasses  and  the  rushes  and 
bearing  his  great  shield  above  his  back. 

"He  is  a  warrior/'  said  the  old  men,  "a  warrior  that 
wins  by  cunning."    And  they  laughed,  and  told  this  story: 

Long  ago  the  Turtle,  with  other  chiefs,  went  out  to 
battle.  They  all  were  brave,  but  the  battle  went  against 
them.  Because  he  could  not  run  fast,  the  Turtle  was 
captured. 

A  council  was  held  to  find  what  torture  they  might 
inflict  that  would  be  most  cruel,  and  so  give  them  the  most 
amusement  and  the  greatest  revenge. 

The  Turtle  stood  in  their  midst,  and  the  animals  watched 
him  to  see  what  he  thought  of  their  words. 

The  Turtle  has  but  a  little  head,  but  he  has  much  wit, 
because  he  never  has  wearied  his  brain  by  making  too 
much  haste. 

While  his  enemies  contrived  the  most  cruel  and  con- 
tinued tortures,  the  Turtle  but  laughed  and  said:  "O  my 
enemy,  you  are  not  wise.    Little  cunning  have  your  great 
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///s  laughter  rose  in  many  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water 

ones.  I  have  magic  you  know  nothing  about.  None  of 
these  things  have  power  to  hurt  me,"  and  bravely  he  scoffed 
at  all  their  cunning  and  their  plans  of  cruel  torture. 

"If  fire  and  knives  and  arrows  cannot  harm  him,  let 
us  see  what  water  will  do,"  said  one.  "Let  us  cast  our 
enemy — the  Turtle — into  the  river." 

When  the  Turtle  heard  this  he  feigned  to  tremble 
mightily.  He  drew  his  small  head  under  his  shield  and 
said  nothing. 

Then  the  warriors  laughed  and  shouted,  thinking  they 
had  found  the  thing  he  feared  the  most,  the  thing  with 
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power  to  harm  him.  So  they  dragged  him  to  a  river,  and 
while  all  their  warriors  crowded  round  to  see  him  struggle, 
they  cast  him  into  the  deepest  water. 

At  once  the  cunning  Turtle  plunged  down  into  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river;  and  with  shouting  and 
derision  he  sent  his  mocking  laughter  up  to  them,  and  it 
rose  in  many  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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WAY-ISH-KEE  SEEKS  HIS  ATTENDANT  SPIRIT 

WAY-ISH-KEE'S  father  was  a  great  chief  and  in  his 
heart  he  wished  his  son  to  be  like  him;  so  he  gave 
him  many  lessons  to  learn  and  set  him  hard  tasks  that  he 
might  be  undaunted  and  become  a  great  conqueror. 

He  taught  him  to 
value  truth,  for  the  son 
of  E-kus-ki-ni  should  be 
trusted.  He  brought  the 
soft  skins  of  beavers  and 
of  coyotes  to  wrap  him 
in,  that  even  as  he  slept 
his  heart  might  grow  dili- 
gent to  work — like  the 
beaver's — and  that  he 
might  be  cautious  and 
very  wise  like  the  king  of 
all  cunning  animals. 

He    £ave    him    tO    eat  ^eer  al  Thumb  of  Ycllowslon?  Lake 

the  flesh  of  deer  and  of  antelope  that  he  might  grow  as 
keen  of  scent  and  fleet  of  foot  as  they.     He  gave  him 
heron  eggs  that  he  might  become  tall;  and  fish  from  the 
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rivers  that  he  might  be  at  home  in  water  as  on  land. 

He  sent  him  on  errands  from  tribe  to  tribe,  that  he 
might  learn  to  know  men. 

"May  you,  Way-ish-kee,  be  the  wisest  of  all  men,"  he 
said  to  his  son.  "Rule  yourself.  Be  chief  in  your  own 
heart.  Let  your  courage  be  mighty,  your  heart  big,  your 
feet  light,  your  smell  keen,  your  eyes  open,  your  ears 
attentive.  Then  waters  cannot  drown  you,  nor  cold  hurt 
you,  nor  fire  burn  you.  Your  eyes  shall  see  far,  and  your 
ears  hear  footfalls  that  are  a  great  way  off.  You  shall 
know  the  songs  that  all  things  sing,  and  shall  understand 
great  mysteries,  and  everything  shall  obey  you." 

The  snows  of  near  a  dozen  winters  had  fallen  since 
Way-ish-kee,  in  the  moon  of  strawberries,  made  his  first  trip 
to  the  Summit  of  the  World.  He  was  then  wrapped  in  fur 
of  beaver  and  coyote,  and  tied  with  deerskin  thongs  into 
his  elkskin  cradle,  and  rode  upon  the  back  of  his  proud, 
patient  mother. 

Now  he  was  at  the  age  when  Indian  boys  seek  guid- 
ing, protecting  spirits  to  be  always  with  them,  and  when 
they  aspire  to  be  braves. 

He  must  go  away  alone  into  the  forest  and  wait  for  his 
own  particular  Wy-ya-kin1  to  come  to  him. 

He  had  talked  about  it  all  to  his  little  playmate  and 
friend,  Ta-wish,  and  very  proudly  she  had  looked  into  his 

'Attendant  spirit. 
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brave  eyes,  but  always  a  lump  had  come  into  her  throat 
that  choked  her  speech. 

He  came  at  last  to  tell  her  good-by.  Five  days — per- 
haps more — he  must  be  gone  in  the  forest  alone.  No  food 
might  pass  his  lips;  and  in  dream  or  waking  vision  would 
come  to  him  the  mystic  power  which  was  to  control  his 
future  and  go  with  him  to  his  grave. 

When  he  came  back  he  would  no  longer  be  a  boy;  he 
would  not  come  alone.  But  with  the  strong  step  of  a 
brave  he  would  come,  and  a  great  feast  would  be  made 
in  the  tribe;  and  after  that  he  might 
become  a  warrior. 

Ta-wish  watched  until  in  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  forest  his  little  figure  was 
lost  to  sight;  then  she  cast  herself  face 
downward  upon  the  rocks,  and  all  the 
agony  that  womanhood  endures  that 
men  may  be  braves  and  great  warriors, 
swept  over  her.  Her  little  quivering 
frame  seemed  to  her  to  shake 
the  rock. 

It  was  early  morning  when 
Way-ish-kee  went  away.  The 
great  sun  sent  his  shining 
arrows  from  the  western  sky 

Way-ish-kee  as  he  looked  on  his  first  ,  ... ,,     ,—         .  . 

trip  to  the  Summit  of  the  World         when  little  Ta-wish  sprang  to 
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*  C  P^lii  *  'f  1 

• 

77z:?«  s/?e  cos/  herself  face  downward  upon  the  rocks 

her  feet.  The  good  spirit  who  brings  sleep  had  come  and 
rocked  the  weary,  quivering  little  body  into  rest. 

Ta-wish  looked  around  in  terror.  Was  it  Way-ish-kee 
she  heard  scream? 

It  was  but  the  eagle  screaming,  shrieking  in  his  aerie. 

All  through  the  long  night  she  lay  with  staring  eyes 
and  with  listening  ears.  The  forest  on  every  side  was 
vocal  with  howls,  and  cries,  and  shrieking  voices.  In  all 
her  life  together  she  had  never  heard  so  many  and  such 
fearful  screams. 

At  the  early  dawn,  exhausted  and  heavy  hearted,  she 
crept  out  from  her  robes  of  fur. 

Drops  of  night  dew  clung  to  every  leaf  and  stem.  At 
the  touch  of  the  sun  they  glittered  and  winked  like  the  stars 

she  watched  at  night. 
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As  the  day  wore  on,  the  warmth  of  sunshine  and  com- 
panionship of  the  people  hushed  the  noises  of  the  forest, 
but  she  felt  old  and  anxious  and  weary. 
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XVI 

THE  ECLIPSE,  AND  HOW  THE  SUN  WAS 
DELIVERED 

T  was  the  season  when  grass  was  lush  upon  the  moun- 
tain meadows,  and  full  of  sweet  juices  that  wait  in  the 


It  was  the  season  when  the  grass  was  lush  upon  the  mountain  meadows 

earth.    The  hunters  brought  much  game  to  the  lodges,  and 
in  their  joy  of  heart  a  great  feast  was  preparing. 

Invitations  had  gone  out  through  the  camps,  and  the 
busy  squaws  laughed  and  chatted  as  they  prepared 
the  savory  meats. 
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Soon  impatient  guests  began  to  arrive.  They  came 
with  bowls  of  wood  and  spoons  of  buffalo  horn.  In  the 
wide  lodge  of  the  great  chief  where  the  warriors  waited,  the 
pipe  went  round,  and  wreathing  smoke  of  willow  and  kin- 
nick-in-nick  was  sweet  to  the  warriors. 

Ta-wish  thought  only  of  Way-ish-kee.  All  others 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  him. 

The  merry  bustle  of  preparation  hurt  her  heart.  Even 
the  savory  odors  of  the  roasting  meats  were  distasteful 
to  her;  and  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  she  slipped  away 
alone,  and  sat  among  the  blossoming  hedges  by  the  shin- 
ing water. 

Presently  she  noticed  a  Beaver-woman  come  up  hur- 
riedly and  drag  away  a  tree  branch.  "It  is  coming,' '  her 
manner  said.     "Something  is  going  to  happen!" 

A  chipmunk  scurried  home,  chattering  of  trouble;  and 
she  saw  Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  on  a  rocky  eminence  beyond  the 
lake;  the  long  hair  of  his  ruff  stood  up  straight  in  his  dis- 
pleasure. His  nose  was  wrinkled,  and  he  sniffed  of  danger. 
"Ugh!  Ugh!"  he  said  in  terror,  and  ran  to  his  den  as  fast 
as  his  short  legs  would  carry  him. 

The  leaves  on  the  aspen  trees  trembled,  and  their 
branches  began  to  shake.  The  tall  pines  that  were  never 
afraid  in  storms,  and  the  little  pines  that  loved  to  have 
the  wind  toss  their  long  hair,  sighed  heavily,  and  soughed 
and  looked  dark  and   troubled,  and  though  it  was  but 
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Presently  she  noticed  the  Beaver-woman  come  up  hurriedly 


midday  the  owl  flew  to  a  branch  over  her  head  and  began 
his  weird  night  talk. 

The  little  Indian  girl,  accustomed  to  understand  the 
moods  of  Nature,  saw  everywhere  omens  of  evil. 

The  sunlight  was  gone  and  darkness,  like  a  sable  wing, 
enfolded  the  world. 

Ta-wish  thought  anxiously  of  Way-ish-kee,  and  with 
a  wildly  beating  heart  she  fled  back  to  the  lodges. 

There  she  found  the  feast  forgotten,  and  all  in  confusion. 

"Behold!"  said  the  people.  "The  great  sun  will  die! 
His  eye  is  shut !  He  will  die!  What  shall  we  do?  He  will 
die!  He  will  die!"  And  howling  wildly,  the  warriors 
leaped  high  into  the  air  and  cut  their  flesh  with  their  flint 
knives. 
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"It  is  the  evil  dragon!"  said  Joss-a-keed — the  medicine- 
man who  was  old  and  wise.  "The  evil  dragon  lives  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  sky.  He  is  killing  the  great  sun!  Who  is 
he  that  is  brave?  Who  is  he  that  hath  power  to  slay  the 
evil  dragon?    Who  is  he  that  can  deliver  the  sun?" 

Then  casting  aside  their  robes  of  fur  and  deerskin, 
and  all  their  shining  belts  of  wampum,  the  warriors  ran 
howling  into  the  darkness,  shooting  their  arrows  from 
their  mightiest  bows. 

Still  the  dragon  held  the  sun  in  his  coils  of  blackness. 

Wilder,  fiercer  flew  their  arrows. 

Then  Far-Shooter,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  the  tribes, 
brought  his  longest  arrow  full  of  magic.  Its  shaft  was 
made  of  the  strong  wood  of  the  service  berry,  its  tip  made 
fires  in  the  dark,  and  his  bow  was  so  long  and  so  strong  that 
no  arm  but  his  could  bend  it.  He  worked  his  mightiest 
magic,  and  sent  the  arrow  singing  through  the  darkness. 
Far  behind,  it  left  all  others  in  the  darkness.  On  and  on 
it  went,  into  the  middle  of  the  sky. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  dragon  whose  black  shape  the  people 
saw  at  the  heart  of  the  sun  loosened  its  coils,  yielded,  lost 
its  grip,  slipped  away,  dropped  helpless,  dying,  into  the 
abysses  of  the  night. 

The  magic  arrow  had  done  its  work. 

Life  came  back  slowly  to  the  great  sun.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms.     He  was  strong  like  a  warrior.     He  beamed 
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upon  the  earth,  and  the  people  danced  before  him  for 
gladness. 

They  praised  Far-Shooter,  and  gave  the  feast  in  his 
honor.  And  as  they  looked  they  saw  that  the  eagle  feathers 
in  his  war  bonnet  were  touched  with  gold — a  token  from 
the  great  sun. 

From  that  day  Far-Shooter  was  held  in  great  honor; 
he  sat  like  a  chief  in  the  councils,  and  his  name  was  no 
longer  simply  Far-Shooter,  but  he  was  called  Far-Shooter 
that  Delivered  the  Sun. 
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XVII 
WHAT  IT  COST  TO  BE  A  BRAVE 

THE  night  of  rest  again  descended,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Sleep  whispered  and  sang.  Little  children  and  the 
patient  squaws  were  glad. 

But  over  Ta-wish  no  sleep  song  had  any  power.  Again 
she  lay  with  wide-open  eyes,  thinking  of  Way-ish-kee  alone 
in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  chill  of  the  night.  Again  she 
saw  the  dragon-slayer  of  the  sun.  Again  she  listened  to 
the  many  and  terrible  voices  of  the  night. 

She  heard,  too,  the  droning  voices  of  the  old  men  as 
they  sat  about  their  crumbling  fire  and  told  their  tales  of 
wonder. 

She  crept  out  of  her  bed  of  furs.  The  very  comfort  of 
it  hurt  her;  Way-ish-kee  had  no  bed  but  the  mat  which 
his  mother  had  woven  for  him. 

Ta-wish  crept  into  the  shadows.  She  would  listen  to 
the  tales  the  fathers  were  telling.  One  shadow  more  made 
no  difference.  No  one  saw  the  little  figure  crouching  in 
the  dark. 

And  this  was  the  story  she  heard: 

"  Great  are  the  mountains,  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 

"The  greatest  of  all  mountains  are  the  three  which 
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Photo  by  J.  E.  Stimson,  » 

The  Tetons,  from  Jackson  Lake,  Wyoming 

tower  yonder1  in  the  distance,  casting  long  evil  shadows." 
And  Ta-wish  shuddered  when  she  saw  the  story-teller 
point  in  the  direction  Way-ish-kee  had  gone. 

"No  foot  of  man  has  ever  stood  upon  their  summits  or 
descended  into  their  dark  abysses.  No  man  knows  what 
is  there.  So  high  is  the  great  one  of  the  three  that  any 
arrow,  though  winged  with  feathers  and  shot  from  strongest 
bow,  would  fall  before  it  reached  its  lowest  peaks. 

"Our  great  warriors  go  around  the  mountain.  Our 
hunters  draw  away  from  it.  Yet  they  hear  sounds  which 
make  the  bravest  tremble. 

.  "Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  an  evil  god  has  his 
dwelling  in  this  mountain;  that  he  is  fierce  and  terrible,  and 

'  The  Tetons. 
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hates  the  tribes  of  men.  Our  fathers  have  told  us  that 
he  has  great  riches  stored  in  the  hollow  places  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  lest  some  earth-born  should  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  his  treasures,  he  keeps  a  white  monster,  very  long,  very 
high,  very  fierce,  roving  about  the  mountain. 

"There  be  hunters  who  have  seen  the  great  beast,  from 
afar.  But  no  man  who  comes  close  to  the  mountain 
escapes,  for  with  his  breath  he  draws  all  into  his  blood- 
thirsty jaws. 

"Our  bravest,  who  have  seen  him,  shudder  at  the 
memory.  His  eyes  make  holes  in  the  dark  like  fires  in 
burning  mountains.  His  great  body  is  livid  with  a  death 
whiteness.  No  covering  has  he  save  rows  of  white  bristles, 
which  stand  erect  upon  his  back.  Wide  are  his  red  jaws, 
and  show  tusks  and  fangs  and  are  ever  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  victims." 

The  story-teller  stopped.  Deliberately  he  filled  his 
pipe,  and  all  smoked  in  silence  until  the  pipes  were  empty. 
Very  long  it  seemed  to  the  little  shivering  shadow. 

At  length  the  story  was  resumed:  "Well  ye  warriors 
know  that  since  the  world  began  there  be  those  whose 
hearts  are  big  with  pride  and  who  think  themselves  as 
mighty  as  the  gods  of  the  hills  and  of  the  waters,  and  even 
of  the  high  mountains  and  of  the  sky  itself. 

"Once,  very  long  ago,  a  band  of  braves  full  of  big  words 
went  out  in  war  paint  and  feathers.    They  would  find  the 
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treasures  of  the  god  and  bring  away  his  riches  to  the  people. 

"'Go  not/  said  the  old  men,  who  were  wise. 

"Bad  spirits  had  shot  their  arrows  into  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men,  and  they  heeded  not  the  wise  words  of  the 
fathers.  Very  proudly  and  with  big,  boastful  words,  out 
went  the  young  men.  But  they  came  not  back  to  their 
people;  and  a  hunter  who  was  chasing  the  buffalo  heard 
growls  like  thunder  echoing  through  the  mountains,  and  he 
saw  from  afar  the  white  monster  upon  a  jutting  crag,  his 
jaws  red  with  the  blood  of  victims,  whose  bones  he  cast 
upon  the  plain  below. 

"More  and  ever  more  he  thirsts  for  human  blood,  and 
there  be  those  who  say  he  prowls  through  forests  and 
mountains  seeking  prey,  and  had  not  our  gods  of  the  rivers 
thrown  fogs  about  the  camps  of  our  people,  none  might 
have  been  left. 

"In  the  days  of  our  fathers  the  bravest  of  the  warriors 
poisoned  many  arrows  in  the  venom  of  the  serpent.  'We 
will  slay  the  destroying  monster,'  said  the  warriors.  'We 
will  deliver  our  people/  And  the  flower  of  our  tribe  went 
toward  the  three  great  mountains  yonder. 

"Very  brave  were  the  hearts  of  the  warriors.  Never 
had  enemy  made  them  quail  or  turn  back.  But  before 
another  moon  they  came  slowly  back  to  the  village.  Their 
heads  hung  down  with  shame.  Their  hearts  were  weak 
as  the  hearts  of  women. 
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"'We  have  seen  the  white  monster/  they  said,  'and  no 
longer  have  we  any  strength.  He  is  big  like  the  mountain 
itself.  He  casts  himself  from  peak  to  peak  like  the  bighorns 
of  our  mountains.  A  buffalo  would  be  no  more  to  him 
than  would  be  a  sage  hare  to  the  mountain  lion.  We  sawr 
ourselves  before  him  but  as  grasshoppers/ 

"They  were  warriors,  brave  as  our  fathers.  But  they 
spoke  no  more  strong  words;  no  more  dared  they  attempt 
to  deliver  the  people." 

Again  the  Indians  filled  the  stone  bowls  of  their  pipes, 
and  their  faces  were  but  dimly  seen  through  the  wreathing 
smoke.  The  night  was  full  of  sounds,  and  everywhere 
Ta-wish  heard  the  screaming  of  wild  creatures  in  the  forest. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  ages  to  the  little  crouching 
figure  under  the  tent  flap,  the  tale  went  on. 

"Min-ni-wep-ta  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  chief  of 
all  warriors.  She  was  the  blue  flower  of  the  tribes.  Fear 
she  knew  not. 

"'Have  the  people  no  deliverer?'  she  cried.  'Cowards 
are  our  young  men!  They  know  not  how  to  fight  like  the 
fathers.  A  wildcat  of  the  mountains  makes  them  run. 
Cowards  are  ye  all!'  she  exclaimed  in  bitter  scorn.  'I  will 
go  to  the  great  mountain  alone!  I  will  climb  its  rocky 
height.  Our  young  men  shall  see  and  be  ashamed;  our 
old  men  shall  know  that  the  fires  of  courage  have  not 
burned  to  ashes  in  our  tribes/ 
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"Try  as  they  might,  none  could  detain  her,  and  alone 
she  took  her  way  to  the  three  mountains. 

"Light  of  foot  as  a  young  antelope,  was  Min-ni-wep-ta, 
and  the  gods  who  love  the  brave  gave  her  power  to  climb. 

"That  night,  far  up  the  height,  her  watch  fire  burned, 
and  the  far-seeing  eyes  that  followed  her  in  anxious  love 
beheld  her  slender  form  flit  between  them  and  the  blaze. 

"The  second  night  they  saw  her  fire  again  gleaming 
from  heights  far  beyond. 

"When  the  third  night  came  clouds  hung  low  about 
the  three  mountains.  No  light  could  be  discerned  upon  the 
crags  where  fires  had  gleamed  before;  but  high  above 
the  clouds  and  the  mountain,  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  close 
to  the  spirit  road,  shone  a  star  the  tribes  had  never  seen 
before,  and  beholding  it,  her  people  said,  'It  is  Min-ni- 
wep-ta's  watch  fire.,,, 

Stiff  and  cold  and  terror  stricken,  little  Ta-wish  crept 
back  to  her  bed  of  furs,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  night  was 
full  of  cries,  and  the  mountains  repeated  them  over  and 
over. 

When  the  dawn  star  paled  and  Ta-wish  crept  out  into 
the  day  she  was  old  and  tired.  She  wandered  listlessly 
about,  or  did  the  tasks  she  was  bidden  like  a  little  machine, 
for  no  heart  was  in  her  work. 

Her  eyes  were  ever  turning  with  a  new  terror  toward  the 
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The  clouds  hung  low  about  the  three  mountains 


three  awful  peaks  glittering  with  crowns  of  ice  and  robes 
of  snow.  Had  she  not  seen  Way-ish-kee  go  in  that  direc- 
tion? Had  the  fierce  monster  of  the  mountains  already 
found  him?  Was  he  torn  in  pieces?  Did  nobody  care? — 
for  none  spoke  his  name. 

With  wide-open  eyes  she  lay  through  another  long 
night,  listening  to  packs  of  roving  wolves  that  ever  lifted 
their  sharp  noses  to  the  sky  and  howled;  and  once  she 
heard  the  cry  of  a  mountain  lion,  or  was  it  the  fearful 
monster  of  the  three  mountains,  she  thought  with  a  shudder. 
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It  seemed  to  Ta-wish  that  no  one  was  true,  that  already 
Way-ish-kee  was  forgotten;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
she  resolved  that  she  would  be  brave  like  Min-ni-wep-ta. 
She  would  go  into  the  forest  and  find  Way-ish-kee.  He 
should  know  that  he  was  not  forgotten.  She  would  carry 
him  food;  she  would  comfort  him  in  his  loneliness. 

When  the  tresses  of  the  morning  star  were  entangled 
with  the  mists  that  floated  up  from  the  river,  Ta-wish  lifted 
the  tent  curtain  cautiously  and  slipped  out  into  the  chill  air 
of  the  early  morning. 

In  the  valleys  below  it  was  the  moon  of  heat,  but  upon 
the  mountains  Ta-wish  saw  the  picture  writing  of  the  frost 
on  the  broad  leaves  about  her  feet.  Like  a  little  shadow 
she  glided  away  under  the  trees  in  the  direction  which 
Way-ish-kee  had  taken,  straight  toward  the  awful  three 
peaks. 

The  rocks  were  steep  on  either  hand,  and  of  necessity 
her  feet  kept  the  narrow  trail,  ever  winding  and  climbing. 

Love  and  terror  gave  her  unnatural  strength.  All  her 
happy  days  seemed  ages  off,  or  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

At  length,  exhausted  beyond  measure,  she  came  upon  a 
cirque  of  rock,  pine-tree  tented,  carpeted  with  the  Indian's 
kin-nick-in-nick,  and  prone  upon  the  rock  lay  Way-ish-kee, 
chanting  a  magic  song  in  strange,  melodious  syllables. 

He  saw  her  and  with  a  great  glad  cry  he  sprang  up. 
Little  Ta-wish  dropped  at  his  feet. 
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Then  over  the  face  of  the  boy  there  fell  a  change,  like  a 
deep  shadow  from  the  pine  tree.  He  remembered  why  he 
was  there;  and  raising  his  arms  aloft,  a  cry  of  agony  went 
up  through  the  trees. 

Seeing  his  haggard  face,  little  Ta-wish  thought  of  the 
food  she  had  brought,  and  drawing  it  from  her  bosom  she 
laid  it  on  the  rock  before  him. 

Faint  with  hunger,  the  boy  stretched  forth  his  hand 
toward  the  food;  but  instead  of  eating,  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  dashed  it  down  the  chasm,  and  pushed  the  sweet 
tempter  fiercely  from  him. 

With  tottering  feet  little  Ta-wish  stumbled  down  the 
trail.  No  cry  came  from  her  set  lips,  and  no  tear  eased  the 
strain  in  her  big  black  eyes.  The  little  one  knew  how  hearts 
feel  when  they  are  breaking. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  the  chief  himself  went 
up  the  mountain  trail  to  his  boy,  carrying  food  in  his  hand. 
He  saw  by  the  light  upon  the  face  of  his  son  that  the 
tutelary  spirit  had  appeared  to  him. 

Down  the  mountain  trail  they  went  together — the  old 
chief,  scarred  in  many  wars,  pride  and  love  and  hope  filling 
his  heart,  though  his  features  gave  no  sign;  the  young  brave, 
proud,  eager,  with  all  the  birds  of  the  forest  singing  to  him. 

As  the  two  neared  the  encampment  of  the  tribe 
Way-ish-kee  looked  with  expectant  eyes  for  Ta-wish,  his 
friend,  to  welcome  him.    But  she  came  not,  and  from  her 
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From  her  tepee  under  the  pines  he  heard 
the  medicine  man's  chant 
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tepee  under  the  pines  he 
heard  the  medicine  man's 
chant,  and  the  sound  of 
drums  and  the  turtle-shell 
rattle,  and  winter  came 
into  the  young  brave's 
heart,  for  well  he  under- 
stood the  sign. 

All  day  the  medicine 
men  had  tried  their  greatest 
magic  in  the  tepee  under 
the  pines,  but  little  Ta-wish 
had  never  opened  her  eyes, 
and  only  moans  came  from 
her  fevered  lips. 

As  night  came  down, 
the  magicians  in  despera- 
tion brought  the  little  fur- 
covered  couch  out  under 
the  stars  by  the  river. 
They  would  try  the  sage 
charm.  It  might  be  that 
the  bad  spirits  of  sickness 
would  be  cast  into  the  river 
and  carried  far  hence. 

The  medicine  men  had 
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Crouching  beside  her,  he  took  her  little  hands  in  his 

gathered  their  hands  full  of  silvery  leaves  from  the  sage- 
brush, tipped  with  its  yellow  bloom,  and  with  weird  chants 
and  strange  incantations  they  waved  the  sage  over  her — 
then  they  cast  the  bruised  leaves  into  the  river. 

Desperately  Way-ish-kee,  the  young  brave,  tore  sage 
leaves  from  their  tough  stems,  and  crushing  them  in  agonized 
hands,  he  stepped  from  among  the  shadows  and  laid  the 
bruised  leaves  with  their  released  juices  and  pungent  odors 
over  the  breast  of  Ta-wish;  then,  crouching  beside  her,  he 
took  her  little  hands  in  his  and  whispered  her  name. 
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Still  the  eyes  opened  not,  and  the  piteous  moans  ceased 
not. 

Into  the  circle  of  magicians  advanced  Mat-ah-tos-iks, 
the  arrow  maker  from  the  cliff.  His  tools  had  been  still 
for  two  days.  He  could  not  make  arrows  when  the  sweet 
life  of  little  Ta-wish  was  going  out. 

He  too  was  a  great  medicine  man.  He  had  been  a  magic 
rain  maker  in  the  lands  that  are  desert,  and  there  he  had 
learned  healing  songs  of  magic. 

At  his  word  the  drums  and  the  rattles  stopped.  The 
other  medicine  men  stood  back. 

Weaving  strange,  quiet  measures  around  the  little  cot, 
the  old  arrow  maker  began  chanting  an  Indian  poem  in 
slow  and  measured  cadences.  Its  rhythm  was  like  the 
passing  of  light  winds  and  sunshine,  and  rippled  like  half- 
dreaming  waters. 

Using  words  that  slipped  softly,  he  told  of  Kac-lug,  the 
great  Butterfly,  to  whose  lodge  a  captive  is  taken,  weary, 
wounded,  and  homesick. 

Wide  is  the  lodge  of  Kac-lug,  and  filled  with  shining 
rainbows.  Fair  is  the  country  of  flowery  mesas.  Little 
flying  insects  tell  secrets  to  each  other,  and  winds  whisper 
among  leaves. 

Soft  are  the  couches  in  Kac-lug's  wide  lodge,  and 
beautiful  are  its  wind-blown  curtains.  But  softer,  ever 
softer,  flowed  the  measure  when  Mat-ah-tos-iks  told  of  the 
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great  Butterfly's  wife,  beautiful  as  flowers  and  gentle  as 
soft  winds. 

He  sang  of  how  she  brought  cool  water  in  shining  bowls, 
and  magic  soap  that  rested  the  weary;  how  she  dried  the 
hands  and  the  feet  of  the  captive  with  magic  meal  most 
pleasant  to  the  touch.  In  plates  of  shell  she  brought  him 
food,  and  drink  in  crystal  cups.  Snow-white  moccasins 
she  bound  upon  his  feet,  and  plumed  prayer  sticks  made  his 
arms  like  wings  outspread. 

Before  him  shimmered  a  pathway  of  lightning,  a  white 
and  shining  trail. 

"I  will  follow  it,"  said  the  captive,  and  refreshed  with 
his  magic  food,  shod  with  his  magic  snow-white  moccasins, 
he  followed  the  lightning  trail. 

As  the  song  went  on  in  its  quaintly  rhythmic  measure, 
little  Ta-wish's  moans  grew  softer,  and  when  the  chant 
ended  she  slept  the  sleep  that  brings  health. 

It  may  have  been  the  quiet  measures  soothed  her,  or  the 
cool  air  of  night  had  wafted  away  her  fever,  or  the  breath 
of  the  sage,  the  Great  Spirit's  medicine,  may  have  been 
potent,  or  life  may  have  run  from  the  strong  hands  of  the 
young  brave  into  hers,  or  each  of  these  may  have  had  its 
part.     Who  can  tell? 

All  night  the  young  brave  knelt  by  the  little  bed,  his 
strong  hands  holding  hers  that  were  so  like  crumpled  wild- 
rose  petals,  and  when  again  the  tresses  of  the  morning  star 
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were  tangled  in  the  floating,  upborne  mists  from  the  river, 
little  Ta-wish  opened  her  eyes — and  laughed. 

All  remembrance  of  the  pain  of  the  last  few  days  was 
gone  forever.  All  had  been  carried  away,  with  the  sickness, 
upon  the  silvery  sage  leaves  which  with  strange  words  of 
magic  had  been  cast  into  the  flowing  river. 
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XVIII 

THE  WATER  LILIES 

N  the  Yellowstone  Park,  upon  quiet  waters,  yellow  water 
lilies  float  like  stars  of  gold. 
In  the  moon  of  strawberries  Ta-wish  went  with  the  women 


Yellow  lilies 

to  gather  the  little  red  fruit  hidden  under  leaves  on  the 
hillsides  sloping  to  the  south. l  Very  small  and  very  sweet 
were  the  wild  strawberries,  and  Ta-wish  thought  she  never 
before  had  tasted  anything  half  so  good. 

Because  their  bark  baskets  were  not  full,  the  women 

1  Guide  books  tell  us  that  wild  strawberries  do  not  ripen  in  the  high  altitude  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park;  but  I  have  gathered  them  there,  abundantly  ripening  on 
sun-warmed  slopes. 
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went  down  into  meadows  and  canons  among  the  pines 
where  little  red  huckleberries  grew.2  Smaller  were  they 
than  the  strawberries,  but  very  thick  they  hung  along  the 
slender  green  stems. 

There,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  waters  which  had 
been  crowded  and  pushed  until  with  white  faces  they  fell 
over  the  rocks  found  at  last  a  quiet  resting  place;  and  upon 
the  shining  surface  of  the  small  lake  rocked  yellow  water- 
lilies,  as  golden  as  the  stars  which  live  in  the  sky  at  night. 

The  old  women  picked  their  berries  in  half  silence,  but 
the  young  women  chatted  merrily;  and  this  is  what  they 
told  of  the  yellow  water  lilies  which  rest  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  lake. 

Very  beautiful  is  this  place.  Once  when  the  night  sun 
flooded  it  with  light,  a  Star,  looking  down,  was  lured  from 
its  home  and  ran  away  from  the  sky,  in  the  great  longing  it 
had  to  dwell  in  our  beautiful  world. 

The  Star  hung  trembling  in  the  air  just  above  the  earth, 
and  sent  down  its  song  to  the  people.  It  sang  first  about 
the  blue  tepee  where  the  tribes  of  stars  live,  of  the  floating 
clouds  and  the  silvery  moon.  But  soon  the  Star  learned 
another  song,  sweeter  far  than  any  it  had  ever  sung  before. 
It  was  of  the  beautiful  earth  and  its  people. 

2  This  low-growing  plant  is  of  the  cranberry  genus,  but  its  fruit,  borne  in 
great  profusion,  is  of  the  flavor  of  the  common  huckleberry  —  which  name  it  gen- 
erally bears. 
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This  was  a  song  of  love,  and  the  Star  asked  that  it  might 
come  and  live  with  the  earth  people  forever. 

One  young  chief  there  was  whose  heart  was  as  white  as 
the  dawn;  he  dwelt  much  with  the  gods  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forests  and  the  waters,  and  they  taught  him  many 
mysteries. 

When  the  young  chief  heard  the  song  of  the  Star  his 
heart  was  filled  with  a  great  gladness,  and  he  said  to  the 
people:  "The  Star  is  a  sky  maiden.  She  will  dwell  among 
us  and  bless  us.  But  she  cannot  dwell  upon  the  earth  in 
the  body  of  the  sky  people.  What  form  shall  she  take,  and 
where  shall  she  dwell?" 

And  one  answered,  "What  is  so  fair  as  the  wild  rose? 
Let  her  dwell  in  a  rose  thicket  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side." 

But  the  Star  sang,  "That  is  too  high.  I  would  not 
dwell  so  far  from  the  people." 

Another  said,  "Let  her  be  a  lily  upon  the  plain." 

But  the  young  chief  whose  heart  was  white  and  who 
already  loved  the  sky  maiden,  said  sternly,  "No!  She  shall 
not  be  a  lily  and  dwell  upon  the  plain.  The  thundering 
hoofs  of  the  great  buffalo  tribe  would  crush  her." 

Then  a  medicine  man  who  was  old  and  very  wise  said, 
"Let  the  sky  maiden  herself  choose  where  she  will  dwell 
and  what  form  she  will  have." 

Looking  down,  the  sky  maiden  saw  the  lake  as  blue 
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as  the  sky,  and  her  own  face  looked  up  to  her  from  the 
water. 

"Here  let  me  dwell/'  she  said.  "Here  I  shall  be  close 
to  the  earth  people,  and  every  night  my  sky  sisters  will 
come  and  play  with  me." 

So  the  Star  took  the  shape  of  a  yellow  water  lily.  And 
the  young  warrior  whose  soul  was  white  as  the  dawn  dwelt 
close  beside  her  upon  the  shore. 
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XIX 
WHY  THE  FROGS  CROAK  IN  THE  PONDS 

WITH  loud  voices  the  frogs  shouted  to  the  people, 
and  the  Indian  girls  laughed  and  shouted  back  to 
them,  "Are  you  satisfied?  Have  you  water  enough?" 
And  with  great  laughter  they  told  the  story  of  the  frogs. 

Very  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  fathers'  fathers,  all 
the  waters  were  tied  up,  and  no  rivers  or  streams  came 
singing  through  the  land.  Everywhere  the  earth  grew 
parched  and  dry.  All  the  people,  and  even  the  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants,  were  drooping  and  dying  of  thirst. 

Then  came  the  giant  Rabbit-man  who  travels  over  the 
world,  going  everywhere  to  see  how  things  fare. 

Very  sorry  was  he  for  the  tribes.  Very  angry  was  he 
that  the  waters  came  not. 

"I  will  go  to  the  north,"  he  said.  "I  will  see  what  is 
the  matter.    I  will  see  why  the  waters  come  not." 

Very  great  was  giant  Rabbit-man.  At  every  stride  a 
mile  he  measured,  as  he  hastened  in  his  wrath  to  the 
country  where  the  waters  are  born. 

Three  days  and  nights  he  journeyed,  and  then  he 
reached  the  village  where  all  the  waters  were  held. 
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The  ugly,  fat  chief  of  the  village  waddled  out  of  his  lodge 


So  long  had  they  been  imprisoned  they  had  grown  green 
and  slimy. 

"I  will  see  the  chief,"  he  thundered. 

The  ugly,  fat  chief  of  the  village  waddled  out  of  his 
lodge. 

"What  are  you  doing ?"  asked  the  giant  Rabbit-man  in 
thunderous  tones.     "  Why  do  you  keep  the  waters  tied  up?  " 

And  the  ugly  chief  answered:  "We  want  all  the  water 
for  ourselves.  What  will  become  of  us  if  we  let  the  waters 
loose?    They  will  all  run  away  and  we  shall  have  none." 

Then  the  giant  Rabbit-man  caught  the  ugly  chief  by 

the  back  of  his  neck  and  shook  him  until  his  eyes  bulged 

out  and  his  throat  grew  big  for  air;  then  slinging  him  and 

all  his  subjects  into  the  midst  of  the  greenest,  slimiest  of 
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the  ponds,  "Stay  there !"  he  cried  angrily.  "Stay  till  you 
get  water  enough!" 

Then  the  giant  Rabbit-man  untied  the  waters  and  bade 
them  run  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  parched  plains  and  the 
perishing  tribes. 

But  the  greedy  chief  and  his  selfish  subjects  he  changed 
into  frogs. 

There  they  are  in  the  water  to  this  day,  crying  to  every 
one  to  come  and  help  them  out. 
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XX 

THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

"T  TGH!  Now,  Ta-wish,  you  are  to  see  the  wonder!  I 
w  have  tried  to  paint  it  to  you,  but  I  had  no  words. 
It  is  mystery.  It  is  the  magic  of  the  Great  Spirit.  But 
your  eyes  shall  see  it!  It  is  the  wonderful  gorge  the  Great 
Spirit  cleft  when  he  thundered  in  thick  darkness.  It  is 
deeper  than  the  height  of  a  hundred  men— of  a  hundred 
pines.  It  is  painted  with  all  the  war  paints  of  the  tribes. 
You  shall  see  it!    You  shall  see  it!" 

Way-ish-kee  spoke  very  fast.  His  eyes  flashed  and  his 
face  glowed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  vision  which  his  soul 
dwelt  upon. 

And  no  wonder  was  it,  for  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  stupendous  falls  of  mists  and  rainbows, 
the  fire-  and  rock-defying,  all-conquering  river  still  moves 
men's  hearts  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  wet  are  the 
cheeks  of  many  a  white  man,  unused  to  tears,  when  he 
beholds  these  marvels  of  the  awe-inspiring,  the  wonder- 
working, the  beauty-loving  God. 

Almost  as  the  Indian  children  spoke  they  came  out  upon 
the  brink  of  the  stupendous  chasm,  and  Ta-wish  crept  to 
the  edge  and  looked  down,  down,  down,  to  where  the 
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The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone 


river — the  singing  Mi-tsi-a-da-zi1 — looked  but  a  silver 
thread. 

Guided  carefully  to  a  jutting  point  of  safety,  she  saw  the 
green  tumult  of  the  crowding  waters,  the  white  foam  upon 
the  brink,  and  their  tossing  veils  and  mists  of  broken 
rainbows. 

All  the  canon  walls  were  bright  with  colors;  and  an 
eagle  circled  about  its  aerie  upon  dizzy  crags  that  were  far 
below  her. 

^'Rock  Yellow  River,"  the  Indian's  name  for  the  Yellowstone  River. 
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The  keen  eyes  of  little  Ta-wish  took  in  all  the  magic,  all 
the  wonder.  "What  makes  me  tremble  so?"  she  asked. 
"I  never  before  was  afraid  like  this." 

"Ke-neu  the  great  War  Eagle  trembled  wl/r  :  stood 
here  first,"  Way-ish-kee  answered.  "He  said,  is  the 
Great  Spirit  that  speaks  to  us.'" 

Fascination,  weird  and  mysterious,  held  the  little 
Indian  girl  upon  the  rocky  ledge,  trembling  yet  rejoicing, 
and  when  enticed  away  to  safer  ground,  she  sat  with  her 
little  brown  hands  in  her  lap,  scarcely  moving,  and  as  if 
under  a  spell,  while  she  heard  the  legend  of  why  the  Great 
Spirit  cleft  the  chasm. 

When  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  world,  he  piled  all  these 
mountains  one  upon  another  until  he  had  built  a  mighty 
wall.  Then,  standing  upon  the  loftiest  eminence,  he 
called  the  tribes  together,  and  spoke  to  them  in  this  wise: 

"Ye  are  all  my  children.  Ye  are  brothers.  Live  in 
peace.     Be  happy. 

"I  have  built  this  mountain  wall  that  ye  may  not  cross 
over  it. 

"Ye,  my  children  upon  that  side  whence  the  morning 
comes,  ye  have  mountains  and  great  plains  and  many  rivers. 

"And  ye,  my  children  who  dwell  on  the  side  of  the  wall 
where  the  sun  goes  at  night,  ye  have  wide  prairies  and 
mountains  and  streams. 
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"I  have  filled  the  lands  with  all  manner  of  game  and 
with  sweet  growing  things,  and  in  the  waters  I  have  put 
abundance  of  fish  for  your  use.  Live  in  peace,  and  be 
happy.    But  cross  not  over  this  wall  which  I  have  built." 

Stooping  down,  the  Great  Spirit  marked  with  his  finger 
upon  the  rocks,  and  said  to  the  little  streams,  "Waters,  ye 
may  not  cross  this  mountain  wall  which  I  have  made." 

To  the  streams  upon  his  right  hand  he  said,  "Flow  in 
this  way.  Go  ye  to  the  big  sea  water  where  the  sun  falls 
when  he  is  tired." 

To  those  upon  his  left  hand  he  said,  "Flow  ye  down 
in  this  way.  Ye  are  to  make  glad  the  lands  upon  which  the 
sun  first  looks  when  he  comes  out  of  his  tepee  in  the  east. 

"My  children,  so  shall  ye  do.  Let  the  rivers  repeat 
my  words  to  you.  Ye  may  not  cross  over  this  wall.  Obey 
ye  as  the  waters  obey,  and  forget  not  that  ye  are  brothers." 

Through  many  suns  and  many  snows  the  tribes  remem- 
bered and  obeyed  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  his  commands  were  forgotten,  when  the 
hunters  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  crossed  over  the 
mountain  wall  and  carried  away  the  game  which  belonged 
to  their  brothers. 

Not  long  after,  the  growing  grains  suffered  blight  and 
the  flowers  began  to  wither.  Other  blood  than  the  blood 
of  beasts  had  wet  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  The 
tribes  had  learned  to  hunt  their  brothers. 
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At  last  there  fell  a  day  when  all  the  eastern  tribes 
were  united,  and  fierce  with  jealousy  and  hate,  they  climbed 
the  mountain  wall,  determined  upon  the  destruction  of 
their  western  brothers. 

"All  the  hunting  grounds,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  shall 
be  ours,"  they  said. 

The  Great  Spirit  heard  their  angry  voices,  heard  their 
words  of  hatred  and  greed,  and  he  came  again  unto  the 
mountains. 

But  his  voice  was  no  longer  soft  with  compassion  and 
sweet  like  singing  waters.    Neither  did  any  man  see  his  face. 

This  time  blackest  clouds  enveloped  him,  and  from  the 
midst  of  thick  darkness  he  spoke  in  terrific  thunderings. 
His  wrath  kindled  fires  before  him,  and  arrows  of  flame 
were  shot  through  the  darkness. 

The  whole  world  was  terrified,  and  the  mountains  shook 
like  the  leaves  of  an  aspen  tree.  The  earth  groaned  and 
shrieked,  and  terrible  explosions  echoed  and  reechoed 
through  the  long  nights  of  darkness. 

Very  long  the  fierce  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  rested 
upon  the  earth — even  the  mountains  cannot  tell  how  long. 

But  at  last  the  clouds  were  lifted,  and  the  sunlight,  the 
forgiving  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,  once  more  gladdened 
the  earth. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  upon  the  Summit  of  the  World  a 
great  chasm  had  been  cleft.    None  was  able  to  cross  over 
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it.    None  could  descend  into  it,  or  scale  its  mighty  walls. 

Thus  was  cleft  this  great  chasm.  Thus  were  driven 
back  the  invading  tribes,  and  they  came  no  more  to  the 
Summit  of  the  World. 

Lest  the  people  should  forget  their  awful  lesson,  the 
Great  Spirit  painted  the  rocky  walls  of  the  canon  with  the 
war  paints  of  all  the  tribes.  And  the  picture  writing  upon 
the  rocks  was  traced  by  the  finger  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Thus  he  would  have  all  men  remember  forever  that 
they  are  brothers. 
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XXI 
THE  FOSSIL  FOREST 

TREES    THAT    MOVE     NOT    AND     BIRDS    THAT   NEVER    FOLD 
THEIR   WINGS 

/np HE  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  sing  their  song  of 
■*■    color  not  alone  in  painted  canon  walls  but  in  moun- 
tain terraces,    in   geyser   cones,  and  in   petrified   forest. 
Unnumbered  ages  have  they  been  learning  their  songs. 

Obsidian  Cliff  lay  in  a  crucible  of  fire  until  it  could  sing 
the  song  of  the  Black  Diamond  mountain. 

Slowly,  slowly,  have  the  great  terraces  learned  their 
rainbow  songs. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Park  are  hidden  uncounted 
jewels — amethyst,  agate,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  opal,  cal- 
cite,  and  many  others — which  for  aeons  unseen  hands  have 
been  shaping  and  grinding  and  coloring,  each  to  its  own 
peculiar  harmony.  And  as  if  all  these  were  not  enough  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  whole  forests  were  turned  into  agate 
and  amethyst. 

The  white  man's  science  has  its  marvelous  story  of  how 
the  wood  in  this  fossil  forest  was  changed  to  stone.  But 
the  Indians  had  a  far  shorter  way  of  explaining  it,  and  one 
no  less  wonderful. 
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Very  many  summers  and  winters  ago,  a  Crow  medicine 
man  cursed  the  whole  region  and  wrought  his  evil  magic 
there. 

In  a  single  instant  all  its  life  stopped.  The  pines  that 
were  rocking  and  singing  in  the  breeze  suddenly  grew  still. 

The  aspens  ceased  to  tremble. 
The  sagebrush  never  again 
unfolded  leaf  or  flower.  The 
kin -nick -in -nick  trailed  no 
farther  over  the  rocks,  nor 
ripened  its  half-grown  berry. 
Neither  did  blossom  wither, 
nor  leaf  fall,  nor  fruit  decay. 
Deer  and  elk,  bear  and 
buffalo,  stood  still  in  the 
country  that  was  cursed,  their 
heads  raised  to  listen  or  bent 
to  browse  just  as  they  were 
doing  the  moment  when  the 
curse  was  uttered.  The  coy- 
ote and  the  jack  rabbit  were 
caught  as  they  were  leaping; 
and  birds  with  wings  outspread  were  stopped  in  their 
flight.  And  there  they  all  are  to-day.  No  feather  is 
ruffled,  no  pinion  moves,  no  branch  bends,  no  flower 
fades. 
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Grasses  encrusted  by  overflow  from  hot 
springs 
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When  the  old  man  ends  his  tale  of  wonder,  if  his  listener 
expresses  incredulity  the  old  Indian's  "Ugh!"  is  withering; 
for  did  not  the  Crow  magician  curse  that  region?  And  did 
not  the  great  chief  who  was  his  own  grandfather's  grand- 
father once  shoot  an  arrow  at  an  elk  in  the  region  that  was 
cursed,  and  did  not  the  arrow  strike  the  elk  almost  as  soon 
as  it  left  the  bowstring?  Yet  the  arrow  was  turned  back 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  elk  moved  not,  nor  lifted  so 
much  as  a  hoof. 

Then  the  listener  remembers  that  he  himself  has  seen 
stretches  of  sagebrush  geyser  encrusted,  having  drawn  up 
the  siliceous  water  from  near-by  hot  springs  until  root  and 
stem  and  leaf  are  changed  to  stone. 

He  remembers,  too,  that  science  affirms  there  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  layers  of  petrified  forest  in  this  region,  buried 
one  under  another.  And  so,  he  meditates,  who  knows  but 
somewhere  in  all  the  hidden  forests  the  old  man's  story 
may  have  been  true? 
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HOW  ROSES  CAME  BY  THEIR  THORNS 

WISH  my  roses  had  no  thorns !"  said  Ta-wish,  as  she 
showed  Way-ish-kee  a  deep  scratch  on  her  plump 
brown  arm. 

"  You  would  have  no  roses  then,"  Way-ish-kee  answered, 


i 


He  pulled  a  handful  of  leaves  from  the  sagebrush,  and  rubbed  them  over  her  bleeding  arm 

as  he  pulled  a  handful  of  leaves  from  the  sagebrush,  and 
crushing  them  he  rubbed  them  over  the  bleeding  arm. 
The  rough  rubbing  and  the  bitter  juices  of  the  sage  for 
the  moment  made  the  arm  smart  the  more.  But  the  little 
girl  winced  not. 
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Brave  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  little  Ta-wish,  and 
generations  of  endurance  had  made  her  unflinching. 

She  knew,  too,  that  the  sagebrush  was  a  gift  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  make  the  people  well;  so  she  but  hugged  her 
armful  of  roses  as  she  asked,  "Why  do  you  say  I  could  have 
no  roses  if  there  were  no  thorns  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Way-ish-kee,  "for  I  heard  Sis-ka- 
dee  tell  the  story  but  last  moon." 

The  Roses  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  had  no  thorns, 
and  their  fragrant  leaves  and  tender  stems  were  favorite 
food  of  all  animals  that  feed  upon  herbage;  and  the  bright 
Roses,  swinging  aloft,  were  as  signals  to  the  animals, 
saying  to  them,  "Here  we  are!" 

All  the  tribes  of  Roses  were  in  danger  of  being  eaten  up, 
so  much  were  they  sought  after  by  animals,  from  the  great 
elk  and  the  buffalo  to  the  mountain  hare  and  the  little 
gnawing  marmot. 

In  their  trouble  the  Roses  held  a  council,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  certain  of  their  number  who  had  suffered 
most  to  Nam-a-bo-zo  the  Good,  who  had  power  to  help 
all  things. 

The  journey  was  long  and  Nam-a-bo-zo  was  hard  to 
find,  for  he  often  changed  his  shape,  or  like  the  mountains 
he  could  wrap  himself  in  clouds,  or  he  could  convey  himself 
mysteriously  away. 
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When  the  animals  were  asked,  "  Where  can  we  find 
Nam-a-bo-zo?"  they  answered  many  things.  One  had 
last  seen  him  a  beaver,  building  a  dam.  Another  had  met 
him  in  the  hills  where  he  was  making  a  trail  for  a  little  rill 
that  was  lost.  And  another  had  seen  him  sleeping  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain. 

At  last  he  was  found  in  a  valley,  mending  a  hedge 
of  Roses  which  had  been  torn  and  half  eaten  up  by  a 
hungry  herd. 

Some  of  the  Roses  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  their  pink  petals  were  blown  away  by  the 
breath  of  their  sighing.  Others,  who  were  tall  and  beauti- 
ful, stood  graceful  and  blushing. 

"The  Roses  were  wise,"  said  Sis-ka-dee,  "and  thought  if 
their  troubles  moved  not  the  heart  of  the  great  Nam-a-bo-zo 
their  beauty  might."  That  is  what  Sis-ka-dee  said  when 
she  told  the  story  last  moon,  and  she  laughed  like  Min- 
nie-pa-ta.1 

Very  long  was  the  council,  for  every  Rose  was  allowed 
to  tell  its  story, —  and  sad  enough  were  some  of  the  stories 
told. 

After  the  council  Nam-a-bo-zo  the  Good  addressed  the 
assembled  Roses.  "It  is  best,"  he  said,  "for  all  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  and  to  learn  for  themselves  the  best  way 
to  live.    Difficulties  may  be  turned  to  advantages,  and 

1  "Falling  Water." 
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even  you,  sweet  Roses,  will  be  but  the  more  charming  when 
you  defend  yourselves  and  your  settlements.  See,  I 
give  you  an  armor  and  weapons/'  and  to  every  Rose  he 
handed  a  bundle  of  thorns. 

"Go,  now,"  he  said  kindly,  "and  your  tribes  shall  live." 
Since  that  day  there  have  always  been  thorns  among 
roses. 
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XXIII 


THE  WEDDED  PINE  TREES 


THICK    as    reeds    stand    the    lodge-pole    pines,    and 
Al-la-lim-yah,  the  wind  god,  walks  over  their  tops. 
He  never  stops  to  rest  or  to  eat.    Sometimes  he  wails, 
sometimes  he  sings.    When  he  wails,  his  tears  drop  to  the 

earth,  and  little  blue  flowers 
spring  up  wherever  they 
fall. 

Lim-yah,  tears  of  the 
spirit  of  the  wind,  the 
Indians  call  the  little  blue 
blossoms.  Al  -  la  -  lim  -  yah 
must  have  wept  much,  for 
the  dainty  lim-yah  are 
everywhere  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The  white  people  call 
them  bluebells. 

Men  have  tried  to  catch 
the  wind  god,  but  have  felt 


Thick  as  reeds  stand  the  lodge-pole  pines 


only  air  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  their  hands  held 

nothing. 
10 
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With  his  great  breath  Al-la-lim-yah  shakes  the  pine 
trees;  with  his  little  breath  he  sets  the  bluebells  chiming. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Indian's  poets  are  not  unlike  the 
thoughts  of  the  white  man's  poets.  The  Indian  poet  says, 
"Al-la-lim-yah  walks  over  the  trees.  It  is  his  breath  we  hear 
singing  through  the  pines."    The  white  man's  poet  says: 

"Wind,  that  grand  old  harper, 
Smote  his  thunderous  harp  of  pines." 

The  Indian's  heart,  too,  is  very  like  his  white  brother's. 
And  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  that  place  of  mystery  and  of 
beauty,  we,  like  the  Indians,  fall  under  the  spell  of  Nature, 
and  interpret  her  heart  throbs  by  our  own. 

So  it  was  that  when  we  came  upon  two  tall  trees,  known 
as  the  "Wedded  Pines — the  Warrior  and  his  Bride,"  our 
mood  was  to  listen  and  never  to  doubt  so  much  as  a  whisper 
of  the  talking  trees,  or  of  the  tale  we  heard — a  tale  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Ta-wish  and  Way-ish-kee. 

The  two  pines  are  tall  and  graceful,  and  a  branch  from 
one  tree  has  grown  so  firmly  into  the  trunk  of  the  other  that 
no  man  is  able  to  tell  to  which  tree  the  branch  at  first 
belonged. 

The  two  trees  leaned  together,  and  their  whispering 
was  soft  and  confiding,  and  later,  when  the  strong  breath 
of  Al-la-lim-yah  swept  like  a  storm  from  the  mountains,  the 
tones  and  gestures  of  the  trees  grew  inexpressibly  tender. 
No  fear  was  apparent,  but  when  the  gusts  were  strongest  the 
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long  branches  of  the  taller  tree  swept  about  the  slender  one 
like  protecting  arms,  and  with  sounds  like  low  laughter  the 
slender  tree  swayed  confidingly  to  the  sheltering  breast  of 
the  other,  her  storm-tossed  hair  upon  his  shoulder. 
This  is  the  old  tale  of  the  "Wedded  Pines,': 

Very  long  ago  a  proud  and  powerful  chief  led  his  band 
among  the  mountains.  He  was  a  warrior,  and  his  tribe 
was  feared. 

Among  all  the  young  and  handsome  women  none  was 
so  fair  as  the  old  chief's  daughter.  No  hands  were  quite  so 
skillful  as  hers  in  embroidering  the  deerskin  or  in  making 
koose  cakes  and  sugar  of  yamp. 

Old  warriors  and  young  braves  contrived  business  with 
her  father  just  for  the  possible  sight  of  her  face,  or  to  be 
served  by  the  old  chief's  order  with  pemmican  she  had  dried 
and  camas  she  had  kneaded;  and  more  than  one  indulged 
in  proud  dreams  of  what  it  might  mean  to  have  this  star  of 
the  mountains  to  shine  in  his  lodge,  to  wear  moccasins  of 
her  embroidering,  and  eat  koose  cakes  of  her  cooking. 

The  heart  of  the  maiden  was  given  to  a  young  and 
gallant  warrior  of  a  kindred  tribe;  but  his  daughter's  love 
had  not  a  feather's  weight  with  the  avaricious  father  when 
a  suitor,  old  and  ugly,  tethered  a  line  of  handsome  horses 
before  the  lodge  and  asked  in  return  the  chieftain's  beautiful 
daughter. 
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n  a  stone.     For  beating  camas 


Generations  of  enforced  obedience  have  taught  Indian 
women  how  unavailing  is  objection,  and  the  maiden  with 
her  own  deft  fingers  embroidered  the  wedding  gown  of  snowy 
deerskin.  But  the  garment  was  impearled  with  many  tears, 
and  the  work  went  on  but  slowly. 

Delay  as  she  would,  the  day  for  the  wedding  feast 
arrived,  and  the  last  ray  of  hope  went  out  of  her  heart  when 
the  bridegroom,  fat  and  ugly,  arrived. 

An  old  squaw  left  her  sorting  of  camas  bulbs,  and  a 
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Sorting  camas  bulbs 

runner  sped  like  a  swift  shadow  over  the  mountains.  With 
an  Indian  half  laugh,  the  old  squaw  returned  to  her  sorting 
of  camas  roots. 

Very  bountiful  was  the  feast  prepared,  and  while  the 
braggart  bridegroom,  old  and  ugly,  sat  like  a  fat  toad  before 
the  chief,  and  both  were  gorging  upon  fish  and  pemmican, 
the  maiden  slipped  out  to  tell  her  trouble  to  the  trees. 

The  pine  trees  were  kind  to  her,  and  all  the  trees  inclined 

to  her,  for  in  that  far-off  time  trees  and  people  were  near 

of  kin. 
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If  this  had  happened  in  our  day  we  would  have  heard 
only  wind  blowing  through  the  forest.  But  true  it  is,  the 
trees  all  fell  to  whispering  then,  and  sending  hurried 
messages  along  their  lines. 

The  moon  was  sailing  up  the  sky,  and  the  maiden  knew 
the  feast  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Then — the  trees  swept  back  their  branches,  and  a 
young  warrior,  the  maiden's  lover,  sprang  to  the  path 
beside  her. 

He  was  tall,  and  as  straight  as  a  lodge-pole  pine,  and  so 
handsome  and  brave  and  true  that  even  the  trees  knew  they 
belonged  to  each  other. 

The  old  woman  sorting  the  camas  had  known  it,  and  the 
messenger  she  sent  had  sped  away  none  too  soon. 

Fleet  as  the  deer  upon  the  prairie  was  the  young 
warrior,  who  bore  the  maiden  away  as  if  she  were  but 
a  flower  upon  his  breast;  and  by  the  time  the  feast  at 
the  lodge  was  over,  they  two  were  far  away  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains. 

The  print  of  her  little  moccasin  revealed  the  way  the 
maiden  had  gone,  and  when  the  baffled  and  enraged  old 
bridegroom  discovered  the  deep  print  of  a  larger  foot  he 
was  like  a  very  geyser  in  his  rage. 

By  marks  only  Indian  eyes  could  see,  the  angry  pursuers 
traced  the  path  that  love  had  taken,  and  the  fat  old  suitor's 
best  horses  were  lashed  into  wild  pursuit. 
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They  were  jar  away  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 


The  faithful  trees  fought  well  for  the  lovers,  and  while 
they  lifted  hanging  branches  out  of  their  way,  they  tossed 
them  in  obstructing  tangles  before  the  pursuers;  and  when 
this  proved  insufficient,  Al-la-lim-yah  came  down  from  the 
mountains  and  sent  his  storm  breath  through  the  forest, 
and  the  faithful  trees  prostrated  themselves,  and  were  piled 
in  impassable  barriers  across  the  path  of  the  pursuers,  who 
though  delayed  and  infuriated  were  not  vanquished,  and 
by  long  detours  followed  on. 

At  last,  upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
pines,  they  caught  sight  of  the  lovers  standing  side  by  side. 

With  the  fury  of  fiends,  and  swift  as  the  arrows  they  sent 
hissing  through  the  air,  the  party  dashed  to  the  spot. 

Even  as  they  went  Al-la-lim-yah's  stormy  breath  roared 
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through  the  pines,  tossing  their  long,  lithe  branches  into 
whirling,  lashing  tangles. 

The  gale  swept  by,  and  the  pursuers  stood  alone.  No 
warrior,  no  maiden,  was  there.  But  where  they  had  been 
two  pines  were  standing  that  were  not  there  before.  From 
the  top  of  one,  graceful  green  plumes  waved  proudly,  and 
between  the  yells  of  the  Indians  soft  whisperings  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  trees,  and  a  rippling  sound  like  low, 
sweet  laughter. 

Blinded  with  rage,  their  defeat  unacknowledged,  the 
infuriated  band  dashed  on. 

Suddenly  the  earth  opened,  and  the  avaricious  old 
chieftain,  the  suitor,  fat  and  ugly,  and  all  their  band  went 
out  of  sight. 

Where  they  went  down,  black  and  muddy  waters  rise 
and  surge  and  hiss  and  roar.  And  to  this  day,  with  youth 
ever  renewed,  the  "  Wedded  Trees — the  Warrior  and  his 
Bride,' '  stand  side  by  side,  whispering  and  singing,  as  any 
visitor  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  may  hear. 
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ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

1\  /TORNING  after  morning,  as  the  sun  climbed  his  trail 
-LVA  over  the  mountains,  a  heavier  rime  was  seen  to  glit- 
ter on  leaf  and  tree  trunk,  and  the  magic  of  frost  hung  in  melt- 
ing dews  upon  the  fringes  of  the  blue  gentians  in  the  grass. 
Chipmunks  with  wise  instinct  worked  harder,  again  and 
again  filling  the  pouches  in  their  jaws  with  fiber  and  feath- 
ers for  linings,  soft  and  warm,  for  their  winter  quarters. 


The  snow  had  set  its  white  seal  of  silence  upon  the  world 
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Ke-ah-yu  the  Bear  began  to  be  tired  with  his  summer  of 
work,  and  standing  soberly  on  moss-covered  ledge  against 
the  sky,  with  the  slim  fingers  of  Youn  (cold)  running  through 
his  long  hair,  he  felt  a  drawing  to  cave  or  hollow  tree. 

Wild  geese  who  were  old  and  world-wise  called  their 
flocks  often  together,  training  them  to  see  far  through  the 
air,  and  to  fly  in  long  lines  after  their  leader. 

Little  coots  and  great  white  pelicans  talked  much  with 
their  people  about  something  strange  that  was  going  to 
happen. 

Many  mornings  now,  when  E-kus-ki-ni  the  great  chief 
came  out  of  his  lodge  of  five  and  twenty  great  buffalo  skins 
over  sixteen  tall  poles  of  pine,  it  was  to  see  that  snow  had 
set  its  white  seal  of  silence  upon  the  world. 

The  early  snows  were  welcomed  as  the  hunter's  friends, 
for  every  creature  that  stirred  must  leave  its  track.  But 
one  morning  the  arrow  maker  found  his  niche  in  the  side 
of  the  Black  Mountain  piled  with  drifts;  and  Nah-to-yah, 
of  a  hundred  winters,  foretold  storms  which  would  hide  the 
passes  before  another  moon. 

Down  came  the  tepees.  Folded  and  packed  were  their 
coverings.  Packed  were  the  new  furs,  and  the  dried  venison 
and  buffalo  meat.  Bags  of  bark  were  filled  with  dried 
service  berries  and  haws  and  wild  currants,  and  happy  as 
they  came,  so  were  the  tribes  in  retracing  the  trails  to  valleys 
where  Summer  hid  and  laughed  at  their  return. 
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The  little  brown  hands  shook  as  they  took  the  bundle  of  quills 


Only  bravest  hunters  tarried;  and  their  ancient  camps 
are  still  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Lake,  in  whose 
mountain-encircled  inclosures  deer  and  elk  still  winter. 

"After  one  more  sleep  I  go  very  far  away  with  He-ker 
the  traveler,"  said  Way-ish-kee,  when  he  brought  Ta-wish 
a  bundle  of  porcupine  quills  for  her  embroidery.  He  had 
been  many  weeks  preparing  the  shining  quills  for  Ta-wish. 
Mountains  that  sloped  to  the  sun,  valleys,  and  canons 
were  searched  for  flowers  and  berries,  and  leaves  and  roots, 
whose  juices  would  dye  them  to  beautiful  reds  and  purples 
and  blues  and  greens.  He  was  very  proud  of  them  when 
they  were  done  and  tied  together  with  a  strip  of  snow-white 
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deerskin.  "  When  I  come  again  I  will  tell  you  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains." 

The  little  brown  hands  shook  as  they  took  the  bundle  of 
quills,  but  the  eyes  that  looked  into  Way-ish-kee's  were 
steady  and  true. 

"I  will  come  again,  Ta-wish.  Never  fear,  I  will  come," 
said  Way-ish-kee.  "I  shall  be  a  great  brave  then,  and  a 
warrior,  and  I  will  bring  you  the  necklace  of  green  stones 
that  flash  their  fires  when  the  Sun  looks  at  them." 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Profusely  illustrated  by  popular  artists;  printed  in  bold, 
clear  type,  on  white  paper  of  exceptional  quality,  and 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  ornamented  with  gold  designs. 
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Illustrated  by  HOPE  DUNLAP 
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Cloth,  8vo,  275  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

TANGLEWOOD  TALES 

Illustrated  by  MILO  WINTER 
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A  WONDER  BOOK 

Illustrated  by  MILO  WINTER 
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Cloth,  8vo,  254  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 
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Illustrated  by  MILO  WINTER 
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Illustrated  by  MILO  WINTER 
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Illustrated  by  MILO  WINTER 
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MISCELLANEOUS    JUVENILES 

Attractive  and  beautifully  printed  books  for  children  of  all  ages 
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THE  GORDON  SERIES  OF 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 
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